











The Classical Review 


MAY 1898. 


AESCHYLEA. 


Prom. VInct. 


118. reppoviov ixer’ éxi médov. 


594. wave te vnorw] schol. ddd’ otk poi 
Sua 7d vyorevew. Read NOY KENOI? cf. 


489 mave | schol. rov vodv. 


1062 ds 68 od rerAacpEvos 
e , > ‘ 7 , > , 
6 Koptros, GAAG Kal Alay eipymevos 
Wevdnyopetv yap ovK ériotatan. 


M has boggled at the word following Acav, 
and cipnmévos is written after erasure. We 
have here a rhetorical formula not hitherto 
illustrated : Deinarch. 99, 35 od yap eddds 
éotw, GAG Kal Aiav dAnGEs 76... Antiphon 123, 
15 ob yap davis, GAXG Kai Aiav pavepos... Eust. 
459 od mapépyws GAG Kal Alav TepLépyws. 
Lucian iii. 586 od pixpov otd@ edxatadpdvytov 
mpaypa dvaxvKAcls, GAAG Kai Mav TOV droppiitwv. 
Eur. Ale. 822-3. It is clear that we want a 
word in direct opposition to zerAacpévos, 
meaning true, genuine, as Plat. Tim. 26 E 
py tAacbevra piOov add’ adnOwov Adyov, Rep. 
485 E pi wexAacpevws GAN’ ddrnOGs, Legg. 
642 D dAnOds xai ov tt tAacTas, Bato (Kock 
iii, 329) wewAaopévus...xovx ddAnOwis, Isaeus 
70,9 XAdyors wetAacpEvors Kai pdprrow od 
TadnO paptrvpotow : and I do not doubt the 
word was ér7Tvpos, conjectured already 
by Hartung. 


PERSAE. 


In this play there is a point of style which 
(so far as I know) has hardly been re- 
marked : at any rate I am sure that critics 
NO. CV. VOL. XII. 


have not duly appreciated its bearing upon 
many single phrases. Portraying Persians, 
and laying his scene in their chief city, 
Aeschylus has sought to add local colour to 
his picture by using Ionie words and Ionic 
forms: e.g. Bailew 13, dvaBdixrov 577, 
cowvrat 25, cod 665, avdnv 483: oridos 20, 
20, 369 ; éxupds 79, 90, dpxduw 132, vapeprh 
249, dtaiveobe 261, 1039, 1048, 1065; Bods 
401, iravriafew 410, 836, cépupBa 414, 662 ; 
pacowv 443, 710; Odpryé 464, éréore 555, 
39; duapvdardovs 541, Bapides 556, 1076, 
Bagew 596, Baypara 640, éoxeyv 659, BadrdAnv 
660, Bdoxe 667, 675 ; (Ovve 775, éxiOvvov 862 ; 
mutvokere 832, éyav 934, iav 939, dypérar 1005. 
noe in lists 21, 22, 26, 887, 894, 896, 963, 
976, 998; éexetvwory 763, verbs in -ofato 
363, 372, 454; genitives in -oo 110, 868,! 
1571. Constructions: d€ in apodosi 418, 
enor Soxeiv 249, as eym “Sdxovy Spay, Te’yeuv 
191, da 8 "ladvwv yxépas turd dn? 'xpvyeiv 
avakt’ adrov, ws axovoper (this is very frequent 
in Hat.) 567, 708’ to@ with infin. 176, 454, 
1438 ; xadros d€ 265, Kayo 66549 being a use 
so common with Xenophon, I take to be 
Tonie. 

I do not mean, of course, that none of 
these is found anywhere else in tragedy, 
though very many of them are, in fact, 
found nowhere else: my conclusion is 
established by their multitude; and the 
occurrence of an Jonicism in the Persae is 
no warrant for admitting it in other plays. 

The same thing is to be observed in Trojan 
plays of Sophocles: in the Tpwidos, the 

1 The metre of 866 sqq. is that of a geographical 
passage in Stesich. 5. 

2 As Bothe corrected tut0a 8 expuyetv. 
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BépBapov Opyvnpa, iai fr. 574, dmecxy 569, 
dpoodyya: 577 and in the ‘Edens Tapos/r. 
184 ; in the Iowpeéves, 472 id Baddnv, 474 
BapiBas, 477 wapacayyar: and dydiBarys is 
recorded from the Tedxpos of Ion. The 
subject will repay further investigation : 
meantime I may point in the Supplices to 
the Cyrenaic Bot 134, 784, Bapis 849, 885, 
893, duida or dudda (E. M. 75, 22) 855, 860. 

In the Persae this principle has important 
applications. It is plain now why we find 
the Ionic forms xvéveov 82, eireréos 97, Avyéa 
335 (cf. yypadéa 174, roppupéa 320). There 
need not now be any objection to év in 13 ; 
nor, I think, to 6rav éxowfoiaro (in orat. 
obliqua) 453 : and we see now a design in the 
frequent omission of augment in narrative, 
313, 316, 370, 419, 461, 493,509. Usually 
it is Epicism; here it is to help out the 
suggestion of Ionia ; and it is probable that 
oixoxe 13, dAAvoav 464, edxero 501, eirixer 
509, oiaxootpoyow 769 should not be 
Atticized. 

It is well known that the lengthening of 
a vowel before zp etc. was studiously avoided 
by Aeschylus. But in the Persae we find 
three notable exceptions: 220 airod révd’ 
drotporiy Tedeiv, 765 ’Acidos pyAotpddov, 784 
Eépéns 8 ends mais véos wv véa dpovel. This 
last—where the lengthening occurs between 
two words—is unparalleled in Attic. But 
in Ionic it is quite natural; with the old 
Ionic writers this lengthening is normal, and 
is not affected by the division of the words. 
Finding, then, in the same phrase the Ionic 
ewv, [ take the whole, véos éov véa dpovei, to 
be an actual quotation—from ! Archilochus, 
most probably. In 765 we have the old 
Ionic epithet of Asia, Archil. 26 6 8 ’Acins 
Kaptepos pyAotpodov, and 220 I believe to be 
an established religious formula, since in 
Eur. Phoen. 586 we find & Oeot, yevow be ravi’ 
GOT pOTOL KAKOV. 

Finally, the passionate repetition of words 
259, 988, 993, 1002, 1056, is a representation 
of the Oriental style, and is employed for 
the same purpose by Euripides with ludicrous 
effect in his admirable burlesque-portrait of 
the Phrygian, Or. 1362 sqg. It is just as 
much dramatic characterization as the 
dithyrambics of the Asiatic mourners in Cho. 
422 sq. 

243 ovdap’, <ddd’> eyxn 

296 cpus 8 dvdyxn rypovas Bporois dépew 
Geav Siddvrwv: wav [8] dvarrvgas 7abos 
AeLov" 

1 I suspect that Zheb. 747 is borrowed from a 


trochaic of Archilochus, meratd & GAKh BP 
bAlyov | _ U 


-Vve 
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When a speaker turns and gives an order 
as the outcome of a reflexion, no connecting 
particle is used ; Cho. 708, 903, Ag. 1657, 
? Supp. 489, Eur. Bacch. 770, H.F. 722, Ar. 
Lys. 424, Herodas i. 79, ¢v. 80. 


423 vavayiwv 7’ dvOoica Kai pdvov Bporav 
for r\xjOovea followed by érAnOvovt CF. Ag. 
664, 1.7. 292, Nicephorus (Walz Rhet. i. 


495) vexpav dmav 7d wediov avOet. 


THEB. 


25 schol. ot éumup ovpdpevos. Read ovx 
éumupevdpevos. Verbs were formed at will in 
-edw, -evouat, and another I restore in Aesch. 
fr. 60 ris wor’ éo8’ 56 povodpavtis ; AdXOs, 
ddparedvwv cbeve (= ddpavéwr). 

100. xrvrov SéSopxa: rarayos odx évds Sopds. 
‘—that was never the clash of a single spear !’ 
Among the phenomena of panic terror, which 
Aeschylus is here portraying, exaggeration 
was so well recognised that it became a 
commonplace: see Drakenborch and Hein- 
sius on Sil. Ital. i. 500, iv. 8, Claudian in 
Eutrop. ii. 70, p. 347 Burm. Cf. Sallust 
Cat. 31, 58.2. A spear clanks, and in the 
disordered condition of their senses (¢avté- 
Covrar 8 tadra mévra schol. 80) the women 
imagine that they hear an army. 


154 woAw Sopirovov pn) mpoddvt- 
es ErepoOpdw oTpaTe.. 
Autypio. <8’> dppiBavres THAW 
deigal’ ws prdorddets. 
An interrupted sentence: ‘show your 
patriotism by not abandoning the city but 
protecting it.’ 

205. The schol. must be punctuated thus : 
cipov dé 6 AioxvAos rapa To “Opnpw 7d ‘ Oetov 
dvcovra dyava’—mapa yotv 7d «is TO adTo 
dyet(per Oat ‘ dyava’ elrev—tiv odv x.7.€. 


230. Lycophr. 1411. 


254. dAoAvypov tepdv eupedH mardvicov (or 
eipeAn) for eipevg? Cf. Pers. 395 ob yap as 
duyh mad’ épipvow oe pvdv “EdAnves tore, 
GAN’ és paxnv dppavres edixw Opdoe. Eteocles 
is appealing to the women not to shriek and 
wail in discordant notes of terror (avew, 
Aaxaew 169, rowir’ érevxov py pirocrdvus 
Geois pnd’ ev parators Kéypiors roupvypacw 266), 
but to raise a decent and harmonious hymn 
for victory. To the 2 Thesaur. add Pollux 
iv. 71, 75. 


2 Mosch. de pass. mul, p. 24. 12 idedrata kal 
eiuedéorara (cited by Hase) should be edpevéorara, 
a regular combination. 
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269 schol. dore elvar airds EBdouos for 
éoriv. Theophr. Char. xx. vdwp...Aaxxatov 
[dore elvar Yuxpov]. 

273 Kai prvew 4 


292 schol. "Apevov wediov mpoepytar. Men- 
tion of it has probably dropped out from 
schol. 102. 


292 rapa tév rodiray is a separate gloss 
on roXérats. 


305 Kai wéAews pitopes <éor’> 

323 schol. repiooov. 

343 ri éx tOvS cixdoa téXos wépa; for 
Adyos ? cf. 142. 

568 Gore wept cod A€yerOar is a separate 


gloss on Aéyew: cf. 984 schol. 
607 duws dé cai ro? cf. 540. 


mn : 
679 schol. eis 75 adroxrovety for eis tabrov 

> 

ovv. 


711 Kardpas Oidurdda tas repiOvpous TeAE€cat 
Brayidpovos: 
mador€rwp 5’ "Epis €Eot pvvet 

for 8 gps 8 érpive. The correction is the 
easiest possible in the eyes of those ac- 
quainted with minuscule writing: consult 
Bast. Greg. Cor. p. 711, Cobet V.Z. 68, 219, 
224, 236, V.L. 120, 289. For the function 
of “Eps see Hom. A 439-45, E 517, 
A 73, Y 48, % 535, Hes. Scut. 148, 156, 
Quint. Smyrn. v. 31, vii. 166, Nonn. D. ii. 
358, and (in reference to our story) Eur. 
Phoen. 351, 800. 

752 reXevav yap tadaddtwv dpav 

Bapetar kataddayat 
(for réXeua*). réAecae would necessarily be a 
predicate. 


767 zarpopdvw xept Tov 

KpeagoreKvov 7 dupatwv errAdyxOy, 
804 dvamotpws: cf. 822, Pers. 275. 
907 [as] ‘ép<e>garnv...’ Cf. Ag. 381. 
910 dvcaiwv odé y & Texodoa! 
927 dpa<s> ratpwovs tiHeis ddabets. 


976 The last word may have been rodpy- 
parwv (Phoen. 1226) or one recorded by 
Hesych., érAnpdrwv : xaxoTaOnpdrov, and the 
beginning perhaps SiSvpa tporat’. 

996 Soxotvra Kai ddééov7’? Plat. Phileb. 
12 A éuoi pév wévrws vixav HSoviy Soxet Kal 
dd€et, 


SuPPLICES. 


_ Study of the errors in this play—the last 
in cod. M—has convinced me that it was 
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copied directly, or certainly at no more than 
one remove, from an Egyptian papyrus. 

79 dAAd, Geot yevérat, 

kAver’ ed 70 Sixacov idovres: 

7B ph tédX€ov 

ddvres exew wap’ aloav 

UBpw 8 éripws orvyovres 

méXour’ av EvdiKou yap.ots. 
Usually a comma is placed at iddvres and 
méhor’ Gv translated as though it were 
méXoure. 

123, 134 Neda. 

255 mpos tadr’ dueiBov kai A€yer’ eiPapceis 
€uoi mpds Tadra in its adverbial use always 
means ‘in face of this,’ rovtwy ottws éxdvrur, 
referring to a case already presented. What 
we require here is tovrwv dpe(Bov y «iver’ 
eiPapons uot ‘for that, you may answer 
with assurance’: see, for instance, Ar. 
Nub. 420-2 Blaydes. 

322 7d ravoodov viv dvoya <kal> TovTov 
dpacov. Cf. 324. mdévoopov is a compli- 
mentary epithet; cf. Plat. Theag. 122 p, 
A.P. vi. 357, v. 308, Coluthus 266. 

327 doxeire <yotv> por possibly. yodr is 
often corrupted through compendium to ye,! 
which would easily have been omitted 
here. 


349 Does not Bapis ye pevro indicate a 
lacuna before this line 4 


499 wodAGv tad’ Hiv eorw Héwpéva, 
aidotov ed peovra mpogevov AaBetv. 
The point is, I think, a patron who is both 
gracious to suppliants (aidotwy zpogelvwv 
Hegesipp. A.P. xiii. 12) and strong, in- 
fluential, prosperous—who has at once the 
will and the power to protect. The reason 
for the many conjectures is the feeling that, 
though in Pers. 604 we have drav 8’ 6 daipwv 
eipon, ‘there dainwv is not so much a per- 
sonification as a synonym of riyxn’ (Paley), 
and could not be said of a person. In the 
language of the Stoics however, evpoeiv 
evpous, etpota were commonly applied not 
only to things (in which sense edpoia was 
recognised by Phrynichus, Bekk. An. 29. 25 
Eipota: eddapovia kai edruxia: mapa To Kadas 
peiv tov Biov), but also to persons (Upton 
Index to Arr. £pictet.); and if the same use 
be admitted here, there is no need for the 
compound verb, as will be seen from the 
two following passages (which should be 
added to the Lexicons): Theognis 639 


> 
modddxe wap Sdgav te Kal eAida yiyverar 


1 Restore yooy for y’ in Eur. Heracl. 998, for re in 
Menand. 102 Kock. 
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peiv Epy’ avdpov. Aristid. ii. 244 dOev Seria, 
nreiv, kai worepov pet Ta wavTa 7) ov eyvwoav 
pevTav KakOs peovta Ta TdvTa avTois. 


512 vavrnv dyovras rové’ 
vavornp (worshipper) Wecklein; vdoryv 
might be suggested. But I suppose Danaos, 
who calls himself vav«Anpos 183, to have 
been presented on the stage vavxAjpou tpdrots 
(Soph. Philoct. 128), ornatu nauclerico Plaut. 
Mil. 1177, where the garb is described. 


544 yevod rokupvyctup, éparrop ‘lois: 
Aiai tou yévos edxopel’ elvan 
yas ard rac8’ évoixov 
for évorxor: 7.¢. am’ évoixkov taad_e yas, ‘we 
claim to be of thine own race, by descent 
from an inhabitant of this land.’ That is 
what they are claiming as the ground of 
their appeal throughout this chorus: see 
especially 588-600. déa (sic) for Sas is 
Pauw’s conjecture. 


563 Kai BabvmAovrov xOova Kai 
tas 'Adpodiras toAvrupov alav. 

Schol. 564 Bowixnv: jv iepav ’Adpodiryns Pyai 
dua BvBdov cai A(Bavov—the famous seats of 
the worship of Adonis and Aphrodite, the 
Svpia Geos (Hdt. i. 805 Stein, 131, iii. 8, 
Pausan. i. 14. 6, iv. 31. 2, vii. 26. 7, Sappho 
Walz Jthet. ix. 136): see Lucian zepi ris 
Svupins Geod 5 and 8, Strabo 755, Eustath. on 
Dionys. Perieg. 912 p. 161 Hudson, 7.4.4. 
iii. 30, 569 (Philo Byblius), Nonn. D. iii. 
108, iv. 80, 243, xvi. 168, xx. 143, xxxi. 
126, 202, xxxii. 9, xli. 1 sqg., 107, A.P. xii. 
131, xvi. 202 (p. 355 Mackail), Themist. 
xxxiii. p. 301 B, Callisthenes p. 11 Miiller, 
Claudian de Phoenice 66 p. 1046 Burm. 
(where more may be found). Paley is 
followed in a strange error by Wecklein 
and Tucker, imagining that BiBdrpov kai 
AiBavor (sic) refers to Babimdovrtov. 


598-607 are a pair of questions and 
answers : 


otp. 598 tiv’ av Ocdv évdixwréporw 
KexAoipav evAdyws éx’ Epyots ; 
‘ 4 A 
matnp puToupyos <avros>... 
> wa € 9 95 a ’ ” ’ 
avrirtp. 603 in’ dpxas 8 ovtwos Goalwv 
TO pelov KpEeLaoovwn KpaTive ; 
» » « , Ul , 
ovtwos dvwbev ypevorv céBet kaTw, 
maperte 8 Epyov ws Eros 
orevoai ti Tov BovALos héper Hpyv. 
‘Is there none beneath whose rule he sits 
with power less than a mightier’s?’ ‘ None 
is there upon a higher throne for him to 
hold in awe, but he may execute forthwith 
aught that his counselling mind may lay 
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before him.’ Cf. Pers. 244-5, Hum. 429, 
This arrangement gives a satisfactory ac- 
count of 605, which is otherwise sadly 
tautological, and still more so if xpary (or 
patos) be a right conjecture for xérw. The 
language (BovAws Auratus for dovAtos) 
alludes to the functions of the two assem- 
blies at Athens: Aeschin. 71. 21 and the 
grammarians on mpoBovAcipa, mpoBovAcvew. 
Zeus requires no sanction for his policy ; he 
possesses not only the deliberative power 
but also the uncontrolled executive. 


642 rdv re or yay Te. 

760 Remove the stop at ovdé&. Danaos 
interposes, completing the construction (cf. 
Plat. Gorg. 467 a); but the chorus them- 
selves continue their sentence at 763. So 
also in 767 there should be no stop at 
éraiovres, Where they are again interrupted 
by Danaos. 

792 ddvuxrov 8 ovxér’ dv wéAOL <téAOs>° 

keAawvoxpwv O& madXderar Pidov Kéap. 

801 zpos v6’ idpyra 

815 Schol. Aeires <6 xai>. ctpw. 

817 GeoreBi as Ar. Av. 897 4 

819 Avotyap’ dye’ Erde, maTEp. 

KATABAC €IC 


839 ad&ii xaBBas vadv for 
KATAKACEIC 


> 
av6i Kakkas vu 


Cf. Stesich. 8 déras eoxaréBawev xpiceov 
‘into the vessel.’ (xafBas and xataBas 
Paley.) 
861 For noviovmardmra 
Kedevw Bia pebeobar 
ixap dpevi t’ arav 
I conjecture 
ri ov, Sovriaxarira ; 
keXouat Boav pebéc bat 
(ri yap ;) pevarrarav. 
gpevararav had been already discerned by 
Burges. 
876 Babéa, Babvpirpe, kaxa taboo 4 
888 tépoyy’ tAdoxe as paprr 836, or 
brepoyxvAdoxet 
909 ddkos, dx<os péya > 
937 should be punctuated jxovea: rovros 
(8’) oddapas drrocégevor, as the article shows: 
contrast 475 jKovea pacrtixtipa Kapdlas 
Adyov, and cf. 465 jxovoa 473 aivryparddes 
TOUTOS. 
972 povopp’Opovs Sdéuovs = povorpdrovs : 
cf. iSidppvOpor)(KowoPraxoi. 
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1001 rysiw yépa? 
1012 xyrevpara 


1073 Zedbs ava arroarepoi— 

n yapov Svodvopa 

ddiov, damep Ta 

anpovas éAvcar’ ad 

xeupi Travia, KATA X€ETOV 

eipevet Bia xticas. 
‘May Zeus preserve us, even as he delivered 
Io again out of her affliction, after making 
her possessed by kindly violence.’ domep 
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is Auratus’ correction of do7ep, ad mine of 
ev, and for xaracyeOwv Weil restored xardo- 
xerov :—the word must have been an adjec- 
tive, and no other is textually probable ; 
but the sense of it must be xdroxov. Cf. 
Eum. 17 réyvys 8€ vw Zeis &vOeov xricas 
¢péva, where the schol. notes that xricai= 
zoujoat is a favourite use of Aeschylus (with 
an adjective, also Hum. 717, Cho. 1058, 
Pers. 292). 
Water HEADLAN. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


(Continued from Vol. XT., p. 425.) 


X. Aporocia Socratis. 


WE will try this by the same test of 
language which we have applied to other 
disputed works, 

The os=daore, which X. alone, or almost 
alone, of Attic prose writers employs, is 
found in 16 (as rév dAXoTpiwv pydevds mpoo- 
detour). “EvOa ‘where’ occurs in 23. 
icxupOs = avv, opodpa will be found in 5 
(irxvpOs dydpevos) and 28 (émbupyrips piv 
icxupOs abrot): peiov in 24 and 26: ovv in 
24 (Avs xai"Hpas xal rev civ rovrois Gedy); ered 
of time 3, 4, 14, 33. We have seen before 
that X. likes a construction such as 9 paora 
‘in the easiest way’ (7), where other writers 
usually employ not 7 but another word: 
and we have had occasion to notice the 
poetical Ajyw (8), eddpooivyn (8), edrabea 
(18), xaradyAos (23), peyadvvw (32), as words 
which he rather affects. AwpetoOa (17) is 
used chiefly by the poets, hardly ever in 
oratory’ (Isocr. 4. 26), never in comedy or in 
Thucydides, occasionally in X. and Plato. 
Still more uncommon in Attic prose is oi 
yewdpevor (20) which even Plato does not 
use, but X. Mem. 1. 4. 7 does. “Oppa is 
often used by Plato, constantly by Aristotle, 
occasionally by X. (e.g. Symp. 1. 9: de Re 
£q. 11. 9), otherwise uncommon in prose. 
Anyone who observes dupa and d¢6adpds in 
Aristophanes and the comic fragments will 
be able to measure the extent to which each 
was in familiar use. Kvdpds (29) is known 
to us chiefly from poets: it occurs however 
de Re Eq. 10.16. The starting-point of the 





Apologia is the peyaAnyopia (1 twice and 2) 
of Socrates; the very word is distinctly 
Xn., for X. uses the verb peyadyyopeiv three 
times (An. 6. 3. 18: Cyr. 4. 4. 2: 7. 1. 17) 
and the adjective peyaAxyopos once (Cyr. 7. 
1. 17), while elsewhere it hardly occurs 
(Aesch. 7heb. 565: Eur. Heracl. 356). 

I will enumerate a few other uncommon 
words: d:acadnvi~w (1: Mem. 3. 1. 11: 
RL. 4. 3). The simple cadyvi~e occurs 
several times in X., otherwise usually in 
poetry : cf. cadyvys in poetry and (cadyvéws) 
Herodotus: diay‘yvopar with participle (3: 
half a dozen times in X., otherwise rare: 
cf. diaBeBiwxévar with participle just before) : 
Buoredw (6: Oec. 15. 3: 20. 15 and often in 
X.): etpévera (7: edpevys rare in prose, often 
in poets and X.): zpogevd (7: An. 6.5. 14): 
prodpoveiobar (7: often in X. and Plato, 
not common otherwise: X. has qAddpwv 
also half a dozen times): érioxeyis (8 : three 
or four times in X.): érousdLopar middle (8 : 
Cyr. 3. 3. 5): dppireyw (12. An. 1. 5. 11. 
"Audio Pyro is the usual word. Cf. the Xn. 
dpdiroyos) : cvpBovrAeuvpa (13: de Re Hq. 9. 
12: a very rare synonym for ovpPovdm) : 
imeppépw (15: Mem. 3. 5. 13 and twice in 
R.L.) : é& drov(wep) since (16 and 27: An. 7. 
8.4: Cyr. 8. 2. 15: quite rare) : icoporpia 
(21: Cyr. 2. 2. 21, 22): Acwapyréov (23: 
Aurapeiv Occ. 2.16: Cyr. 1. 4.6: Hell. 3. 5. 
12): épérecOa, wapereoOa (23 and 27: we 
have seen before that éroya: is not used 
freely in prose, though it and its compounds 
occur often in X. and one or two other 
writers): mpooBards (23: An. 4, 3. 12: 8, 
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9): mpooeOifw (25: Hipparch. 1. 17: Cyr. 
8. 1. 36): duoroyoupevws (27: Oec. 1. 11): 
eizpayeiv (27: eirpayia Occ. 9. 12): edbupy- 
réov (27: etOvpeiobar, edOvpia several times 
in X.): Sovdomperns (30: Mem. 2. 8. 4): 
xaxodogia (31: Kaxodogeiyv Mem. 1. 7. 2 and 
3. 6. 17: xaxddogos Ages, 4. 1: the words 
are very rare): éuaAaxiogro (33. This rare 
aorist middle instead of éuadaxioOyv is only 
quoted from Cyr. 4, 2. 21). 

@avdtov ixd cod SuiKxeoOa (21) is like 
Hell. 7. 3. 6 rovrovoi duixopev Oavarov, unless 
rept Oavarov is the right reading there: in any 
case we have imadyew Oavdrov tb. 1. 3. 19: 2. 
3.12: 5.4.24, In 23 dre 8 otrws eyiyvwoxe 
KatradynAdrepov éyevero éreidy) x.7.A. 18 the 
irregular imperfect in oratio obliqua (for 


yyvooot or yryvéoxe) Which we have seen 


before to be rather characteristic of X., 
here facilitated by its coming before the 
past tense on which it depends. For 
droxtetvw used of the accuser (26 and 29) 
cf. Hell. 2. 3. 32 (karnyopav améxrewev aitovs) 
and 35. Ot éuoi edvoc in 27 reminds us of 
oi tpeérepor Svopevets in Hell. 5. 2. 33. ?Eme- 
Ovpnris pev ixxupas airod (28) ‘a great lover 
of his company,’ is like Mem. 1. 2. 60 
moAXovs eribupntas AaBdv (also of Socrates) 
and 7b. 1. 2. 5 rods é€avrod éribvpotvras. 
With dppwortos rv Wrynv (30) ef. Oec. 4. 2 
at Wuxat todd dppwotdtepar yiyvovra. The 
antithesis of é« ris dyopas and ék tis Wuxis 
in 18 is found also in Symp. 4. 41. 

There are a few things that should be 
pointed out as slightly noticeable and not 
Xn. There seems no precise parallel any- 
where for éxA76y «is riv diknv (1) nor perhaps 
for Bpaxéa in ovveyevopnv Bpaxéa tO “Avitov 
iio (30). Ido not know if éppy6y is else- 
where used impersonally (1 otrws épp76y 7d 
Swxpdrovs), but it is justified by etpyras 
This impersonal use, though much commoner 
in perfectstand pluperfects, is also found in 
aorists. We have it again in jy viv xata- 
xpt0y pov (7), with which cf. Plato Polit. 
299 A dv & ay xarayydic67. ’Adyivw (8) 
is just such a word as we often find in X., 
known to us otherwise from the poets, and 
we actually find in him aAyos (Symp. 8. 37) 
and éAyndev (Mem. 1. 2. 54): oixri~w (4) is 
another word of the same kind. X. has not 
elsewhere «iva: after dvopafw (13 oiwvois... 
évopalovat Tos mpoonpaivovtas evar), but 
Plato and Herodotus have. Symp. 6.2 érav 
duadizwpev (i.e. A€yovres) is practically the 
same as ovrwrore dueAurov Lytav (16). Meya- 
Avvew éavrdv (32) is usually expressed by 
peyadvverOa. Schneider says dgvopaxdpurros 
(34) is not Xn. It is not, but d&érawos, 
aguixovotos, agiepactos, agiobavpacros, and 
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half a dozen similar coinages are. In fact 
he is fond of making up these words with 
déto-. Oiwviernpiov (12) is probably not 
found elsewhere in good Greek, but X. has 
oiwviZowat, & rare verb, two or three times. 
No other authority than 25 is cited for 
avédpardéuots. 

There seems to be nothing in the use of 
particles which is different from Xn. usage, 
and the absolute disregard of hiatus is quite 
in accordance with it. 

So far, therefore, as the language goes, 
there is, I should say, nothing against X.’s 
authorship, and a great deal in its favour. 
The language, like the spirit, of the work is 
quite Xn. Nor can I see anything else that 
need dispose us to doubt. The repetition of 
a few sections that occur in the Memorabilia 
seems a very insufficient reason. The two 
books may have been written at different 
times, and the sections they have in common 
are only a small part even of the short 
Apologia. Nor are these sections verbally 
identical : they vary a little in places, and 
in a way which perhaps suggests the same 
author writing at different times rather than 
a copyist, who would probably have varied 
either less or very much more. Thus it is 
the Apol. which tells us that 76 daporiov 
stopped Socrates twice, when he was going 
to meditate on his defence, unless indeed és 
should be added in the Mem. So again the 
words in 4 # é« rod Adyou oixticavTes 7} 
émixyapitws eirdvtas (dréAvoav) with their 
unusual but not unexampled construction 
(cf. Mem. 2, 2, 5 and 2, 7, 8) do not seem the 
work of a mere imitator. Oixricavres is not 
at all an imitator’s word: he would have 
been much more likely to use éAejoarres. 
Indeed, as far as these things go, Geel’s 
contention that the passage in J/em. was 
added later from the Apol. seems at least as 
likely as the contrary hypothesis. In any 
case it is only about a fifteenth part of Apol. 
that is found also in Jfem., and the rest of 
the matter is quite reason enough for separ- 
ate treatment. We may bear in mind the 
parallel case of the parts, much more 
extensive, which the Hell. and the Ages. have 
incommon. It is, perhaps, not very good 
work, but the same may be said of portions 
of the Memorabilia; and in spite of Schneider, 
who finds ineptitude in every second sentence, 
it does not seem to fall conspicuously below 
the level of X. In general tone and spirit 
it agrees perfectly well with the fem. 
Geel and Cobet (V.Z. p. 678) seem therefore 
justified in regarding it as a sort of con- 
cluding chapter to that work, if by this 
expression (Memorabilium partem ultimam 
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Cobet) they mean not strictly a chapter or 
integral part, but rather a closely connected 
ndant. 

Since the above was written, I have been 
glad to find Schanz, for the completion of 
whose critical edition of Plato all Platonic 
students hope against hope, giving an 
opinion in favour of the Xn. authorship : 
see his Apologia (Platonis) of 1893, p. 83. 


Schenkl, who holds the Apologia to be a 
rhetorical exercise of the second century B.C., 
has given in the third part (1876) of his 
Xenophontische Studien a useful summary of 
a collation of the two MSS. on which the 
text mainly depends. 

1. &A7Oy eis rHv Siknv should possibly be 
<mpos> exA7Oy eis. See above. 

ibid. mavres érvxov tis peyaAnyopias abrod: 
© kat SpAov dtu Ta dvTe ovTws eppyOy td 
Swxparovs. 

Schneider takes érvyov to mean ‘hit,’ 
‘succeeded in representing,’ and this is the 
only meaning it could very well have. But 
the reasoning would be very bad. ‘All 
writers have succeeded in representing the 
dignity of his language, and this shows that 
it really was dignified.’ What they really 
did was somehow to bear witness to it. 
Some participle or participial phrase has 
been lost, which went with érvxov (‘they all 
agreed in’), but whether the missing word 
expressed ‘mentioning’ or, as others have 
thought, ‘admiring,’ or something else, it is 
beyond our power to say. 

5. ei cal TO Ged Soxei ewe BeAtiov elvar Hdy 
teXevTav. 

The sense seems to require €uoi. ‘ Better 
that I should die’ might mean ‘better for 
Athens,’ ete., not ‘better for me.’ The 
words in 33 point clearly to the change, érei 
éyvw Tod ere Liv 7 reOvavat aire Kpeirrov elvat : 
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cf. 1 éaurg@ iyeiro aiperdrepov elvar tod Biov 
Oavarov. On the other hand we have the 
accusative in the parallel place Mem. 4, 8, 6 
ei tO Ged Soxed BeAtiov clvar eve teAevTav Tov 
Biov 78y. I am inclined to éuoi in both 
places. 

9. ravrynv (ri ddgav) dvadpaivwy ei Bapive 
tovs Sucaords, aipjrouat x.7.A. Read Bapuvo. 

11. éwet Qvovra yé pe...xat of addAou ot 
mapatvyxavovTes Ewpwv Kat adtos MéAyros, «i 
eBovXero. 

Surely ei €BovAero implies an av with the 
verb of the apodosis, ‘might have seen me, 
had he wished.’ Kav airdés seems better 
than xiv oi dAAo. They did see him and 
Meletus might have seen him. 

14. dveidev 6 ’AroAAov pyndéva evar avOpo- 
Tov €“ov pyre eAevSepwrepov pate Sixardrepov 
pyre cwppoverrepov. 

The conjecture may be hazarded that we 
should add pyre codwrepov. Wisdom 
certainly ought to be specified, and ocwdpo- 
veorepov does not express it. In 16 
dovAcvovra Tais TOD Tdparos émPupiats ANSWers 
to cwdpovertepov, éAevOepusrepov and dixard- 
tepov are repeated, and we then come to 
coor Sé THs ovK ay Tis eikdTws avdpa pyceev 
elva. (where I am not convinced with 
Hirschig and Schenkl that éué should be 
inserted) «.7.A. 

20. ddAa vat pa Ata, éfy 6 MeéAyros, 
éxeivous olda ols av méreikas gol meiGerOar 
paAXov 7 Tots yewapevors. 

Should ékeivous be évious ? 

22. éppyOn pev SHArov Gre x.7.A. 

Probably piv <otv>, or 57 has been lost 
before d7-Aov : péev yn occurs 31 and 34. 

26. Probably olda <8’> ort. 

29. obrds éote Kai 6 viKav. 

Perhaps éorar, ‘ will prove.’ 

33. mpos Tadd’ ayaa would seem more 
proper than zpos raAAa trayaba. 

HERBERT RICHARDS, 


HERODOTUS ON THE DIMENSIONS OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


I venture, though neither archaeologist 
nor Egyptologist, to ask the attention of 
those who are such to a few remarks on 
the topic proposed above, because there 
seems to be at this time some danger that 
the gain of their rich discoveries may be 
turned unnecessarily to an indirect loss, in 
depreciating, or rather destroying at all 
points, the credibility of an author upon 
whom, after all, we depend for much 
information not to be had from hieroglyphs. 





The interpretation of what Herodotus says 
about the size of the Pyramids is disputable ; 
it is perhaps open to fresh light ; but of this 
at least I am sure, that, if we must accept the 
interpretation, which appears to content 
some recent investigators, the testimony of 
Herodotus is universally worthless. He is 
convicted of that ‘crass negligence’ 
which, in its effect upon the value of a 
witness, is as damaging as deliberate fraud. 
Describing first the larger of the two 
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great pyramids, the Pyramid of Cheops, 
Herodotus says (2. 125) that ‘every way 
each face of its square is 8 plethra’, rijs 
éori mavtaxn pétwrov exaotov éxtd Apa, 
éovons tetpaywvov. Describing next the 
smaller of the two, the Pyramid of 
Chephren, he says (ib. 127) that ‘it does 
not come up to the dimensions of the 
other’s pyramid, for those of this one we! 
measured ourselves’ (és pév 7a éxeivov pérpa 
ovk avyKovcav' Taira yap Ov Kd tpeis 
éuerpyjoapev), and that ‘in laying his first 
foundation (made of variegated Aethiopian 
marble) Chephren came forty feet short of the 
other, and then built it so as in the same 
size to keep near the big one’: todeipas be 
tov mpatov Sdpov AiMov Aiftorixod rorxidov, 
Tecoepdxovta Todas troBas THs érépys, THVTO 
péyabos exopéevnv tis peyaAns oixoddpyce. 
The last words are not clear and perhaps 
corrupt. But they are clear enough for our 
present purpose ; and if we make allowance 
for a colloquial writer not provided with 
mathematical science, they may appear not 
incapable of complete explanation. That 
€xouevnv THs peyddys, near to the big one, 
means something more and other than that 
the second pyramid stood near the first 
appears from the relation of these words to the 
context. The proximity of the two monu- 
ments in position is separately mentioned in 
the next sentence, ‘they stand both on 
the same hill’, éordo. d& éxi Addov rod 
airod dpddrepa. The nearness marked 
by éxouevny must therefore be a meta- 
phorical proximity, a proximity in size ; 
and indeed, unless we understand it so, 
Herodotus, after assuring us that he actually 
took the dimensions of the lesser pyramid, 
incomprehensibly omits all indication 
of them, except as to the size of the base. 
The metaphor seems to be that of a follower, 
who, starting at a certain distance behind 
another, €xerat airod ‘keeps with him’, or 
maintains the same distance throughout. 
So Chephren, or his pyramid, beginning 
with a slightly smaller base, ‘kept’, so 
to speak ‘the same size near to’ the 
model which it followed. The accusative 
tavté péyafos (if correct) gives the 
definition or measure of the proximity 
denoted by éxouévny, as when one thing is 
is said tocovrovs modus dzéyew, to be so 
many feet distant, from another. That is to 
say, in such more appropriate and technical 
language as would be used by a modern 
writer or a Greek of scientific times, the 
' The plural probably includes some guide or 


companion ; of himself Herodotus habitually speaks 
in the singular, 
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two pyramids were similar in figure, but 
with a difference, relatively small, in scale. 
If necessary (though I think otherwise), we 
may suppose that before raévrd péyabos, we 
should insert xara, or make some other 
correction in the same sense. This question 
however, for our present purpose, may be 
set aside. Since at any rate Herodotus 
notes the small difference of size in the 
bases, and notes no other such difference, 
distinct from the difference mentioned and 
not connected with it, he clearly meant to 
give upon the whole an_ impression 
approximately such as we have deduced, that 
the pyramids were similar in shape and 
proportions, and were nearly of the same 
bulk. 

Now in all this, his representation, within 
such limits of accuracy as he leads us to 
expect, is true; indeed it has more exact- 
ness than, all things considered, we should 
look for. The use of so large a unit as the 
100-foot plethron marks at once that Hero- 
dotus speaks in round numbers, and makes 
no pretence to a precision which was pro- 
bably beyond his means and opportunities. 
As to the form of the pyramids he is right, 
and as to their size and scale he is nearly 
right. To the pyramid of Cheops he gives 
a base of 800 Greek feet (i.e., about 776 
English feet) square; to that of Chephren 
a base of 760 Greek feet square. The pre- 
sent measurements appear to be, in Hnglish 
feet, about 755 and 706 respectively.2 At 
the most Herodotus is out by about 20 feet 
in ‘8 plethra’, and allowing for the uncer- 
tainty of restoration, his error may probably 
be less. So far then, he is at least as good 
as his promise. 

But in the description of the larger pyr- 
amid there are three words which we have 
not yet cited. ‘Every way’ he says ‘each 
face of its square is 8 plethra, and the height 
equal,’ ris éott mavtayn pétwrov exactov dxTo 
mA€Opa, kai twos toov. Taking these last 
words with the rest of his description, what 
sense are we to put on them? Recent Egypt- 
ology, as represented by the elaborate and 
useful commentary of Alfred Wiedemann,* 
seems content to say that, according to 
Herodotus, the vertical height of Cheops’ 
pyramid was equal to the side of its base, 
z.¢e., 800 Greek feet. The present vertical 
height is given as 4813 English feet, and 
the original height, in the feet of Herodotus, 
cannot have much exceeded 500. We are 
to believe then that Herodotus, while giving 


2 Flinders Petrie, Pyramids of Gizeh ; Wiedemann 
(cited below). 
3 Leipzig, Teubner, 1890, 




















the measure of the base with fair accuracy, 
has, roughly speaking, doubled the height. 
Now the point upon which I would insist 
is this. If Herodotus meant to combine 
this statement with the rest of his state- 
meats about the matter, then not any state- 
ment of his about anything deserves atten- 
tion in respect of its truth. The objection 
has been considered by many (Rawlinson, 
Blakesley, and Stein), but has not perhaps 
been presented with full effect. As a mere 
error in judging a great vertical height, the 
discrepancy would be pardonable, though 
excessive. We might excuse also, though 
surely with some difficulty, the utterly false 
picture of the object, which would result 
from the proportions alleged. We might 
perhaps suppose that Herodotus had not 
formed, and could not form, any notion of 
how a pyramid would look, if its vertical 
height were equal to the side of its square 
hase. But what shall we say of his con- 
sistency with himself? If he allowed him- 
self to think that the greater pyramid (of 
Cheops) had 8 plethra of vertical height, 
then what, in the face of his own words, did 
he suppose to be the heiyht of that of Chephren ? 
The two are nearly of the same height, as 
any observer must see. In fact Chephren’s, 
‘The Great Pyramid,’ stands a little the 
higher by advantage of ground, and only 
measurement can discover that it is really 
less, a discovery which the generality of 
spectators do not make,! though Herodotus 
did. Now he says that he did ‘measure 
the dimensions’ of the lesser pyramid, and 
happens to be supported,? if he needed it, 
by a statement of Diodorus, that this one 
was accessible to ascent. The dimensions 
which he measured, in such fashion as he 
could, were necessarily the external dimen- 
sions, the principal lines of the monument. 
He knew then approximately, upon his own 
showing, that its measurement along the 
angle, from base to summit, was what it was, 
that is to say, a little less than 800 of his 
feet. Yet in the face of this he is to tell us 
that the vertical height of the greater pyra- 
mid was 800 such feet ; and therefore, that 
the vertical height of Chephren’s (being, as 
he could see and gives us to understand, but 
little less) was little less than 800 such feet, 
the rule by which he calculates being appar- 
ently that the vertical height of a climbable 
hill is about equal to the length of the climb! 
What reason have we to suppose, that such 
was the measure of his intelligence ? 
Perhaps not many, if the case had been 


1 Wiedemann ad Toc. 
° Steine ad loc., Wiedemann ad loc. 
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fully stated, would have been content so to 
suppose. And even the alleged discrepancy 
between Herodotus and fact has encountered 
a fair suspicion. It has been suggested (by 
Rawlinson, Stein, and others), in order to 
diminish this discrepancy, that by ‘height’ 
he means ‘ height of the side’, 7.e., the length 
of an imaginary perpendicular drawn upon 
the face from summit to base. It must 
however be admitted that to this, the only 
conciliation proposed,® there are serious 
objections. One, founded upon the ‘ Greek 
usage ’ of the word tyos, is perhaps answer- 
able ; it shall be considered presently. But 
two others, I think, are not easily answer- 
able. First, as a defence of Herodotus, the 
conciliation is inadequate and scarcely ser- 
viceable. Even in ‘the height of the side’, 
the pyramid of Cheops did not much exceed 
600 Greek feet; and therefore that of 
Chephren also, in fact and according to 
Herodotus, was in this dimension not far 
from 600, and not anywhere near 800, For 
a length which in any fashion he ‘ measured ’, 
the discrepancy is still gross ; and, what to my 
mind tells more, it is strangely different from 
his approximations in the measurement of the 
two bases. Secondly, the ‘height of the side’ is 
a fictitious line, not suggested by the object 
itself ; and to measure the pyramid by this 
would be an artificial method, agreeable 
neither to nature nor to science. Science 
would measure by the vertical, the perpen- 
dicular from the summit to the plane of the 
base ; while to an unscientific observer, like 
Herodotus, the obvious things to measure 
were the real, visible, and palpable lines, 
that of the base and that of the solid angle. 

And surely this consideration justifies us 
in giving the one simple interpretation, 
which reconciles Herodotus both with him- 
self and (so far as he claims it) with fact, 
to the words ris éori mavrayn pétwrov 
éxaotov Oxt Apa eovons TeTpaywvov, Kai 
twos tvov. By the height ‘of the pyramid’ 
Herodotus means the actual ascending line 
of the pyramid, the line of the solid angle. 
What he says, translated into later language, 
is, that the two pyramids are similar, having 
each a square base and four faces, each face 
an equilateral triangle, and that the lines 
of the two respectively measure in round 
numbers 800 Greek feet and 760 Greek 
feet. A calculation, which any one can now 
make from the foregoing data (and which 
even in the fifth century B.c. could have 
been made by a professional man of science, 
though by Herodotus possibly not), will show 
that all this is as near the truth as in such 

3 Wiedemann ad loc. 

































































































a brief, unprofessional description could be 
expected ; and in fact, for common purposes 
it might well stand even now. As a fact, 
the pyramids were apparently not exactly 
and scientifically similar, and in neither were 
the triangular faces exactly equilateral, the 
ascending lines in each being something, but 
relatively little, less than the base. Taken 
rigorously, Herodotus must be held to say 
that in the edge of the lesser pyramid, 
which he measured, he found 760 of his feet. 
He should apparently have found less ; pre- 
cisely how much less, in the uncertainty of 
the most scientific restoration, it is impos- 
sible tosay. We do not know, for instance, 
how the pyramid was finished off or crowned. 
By the most unfavourable assumptions his 
error of measurement in the angle or edge 
cannot, I think, be made greater than 50 
of his feet ; while upon favourable and not 
unreasonable assumptions it may come but 
to about 20 such feet. At the utmost the 
error, for the purpose of picturing the pyra- 
mid and forming a conception of the labour 
spent upon it (and Herodotus, of course, 
aims at no more), is quite immaterial. 
All this we may say, if we take him rigor- 
ously. But in truth it is not fair so to take 
him, and he does not commit himself to the 
assertion that his measurement of the lesser 
pyramid gave him 760 feet. His whole 
history of both pyramids, including the 
description and measurements, is given 
avowedly from information received, and 
even written mostly in the form of quota- 
tion. The part relating to Chephren runs 
thus: “It is said that Chephren, as in other 
things he used the same fashion as Cheops, 
so likewise he made a pyramid, which does 
not come up to the dimensions of the other’s, 
for those of the smaller we measured our- 
selves (nor has it indeed subterranean 
chambers below it, nor is there a channel 
from the Nile, bringing a stream into it as 
into the other, which stream, passing in by 
a builded conduit, surrounds an island, 
wherein, as they say, is laid Cheops him- 
self). In laying his first foundation of Ae- 
thiopian marble, he came below the size of 
the other pyramid by 40 feet, and then 
built it so as [in the same size?] to keep 
near the big one. Both stand upon the 
same hill, which is somewhere about 100 
feet high.” Kat rotrov 8 1 aire tpdrw 
diaxpacbar To Erépw ta te GAXa Kal mwupdpida 
Tooat, és pev TA éxeivov pétpa ovK avyKOVTaV* 
Tavta yap dv Kal jets euetpyoapev’ ore yap 
Ureott oixjpata tid yy, ovte éx Tod Neidov 
Si@pvé jee és abryv peovoa’ 8: oixoSopnpevov 
dé aihovos Eow vynoov mepippée, év TH aitov 
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Aéyovor ketoOar Xéorwa. dtrodeiuas Sé tov mpa- 
tov dopov AGov Aifomixod zroixidov, Teroepa- 
Kovta 70das troBas THs Erépys, THYTO péyabos 
éxouevnv THs péyadns oixoddunce. éoraor 
de éxi Addhov tod aitod apddrepar, pariora 
és éxatov ddas tyyAov. Attention should 
be given to the manner and place in 
which the writer introduces the remark that 
he himself took measurements. So far from 
founding upon this remark his account of 
Chephren’s building, he does not even attach 
the remark to the figures. It is remarkably 
and rather oddly detached from them, and 
tacked to the limited statement that the 
dimensions of Chephren’s pyramid are less 
than the (alleged) dimensions of Cheops’. 
Surely the purpose and effect of this arrange- 
ment are unmistakable. What Herodotus 
proved to himself by his ‘measuring’, the 
difficulty and imperfection of which, when 
applied to objects so vast and peculiar, he 
must have known, was just this, that assum- 
ing Cheops’ pyramid to be of the size 
alleged, that of Chephren, though it looked 
higher, certainly was, as it was said to be, 
somewhat smaller, And for this much his 
means may well have been sufficient. As 
to the figures, he doubtless thought it enough 
if, measuring as best he could, he came pretty 
near them, and therefore found no reason for 
not accepting them asround numbers. That 
the pyramids were exactly symmetrical was 
naturally the common belief, seeing how 
little, in proportion to their bulk, they came 
short of beingso. Indeed it is scarcely pos- 
sible to repress a suspicion, perhaps irre- 
verent, that the builders meant them so to 
be, and thought they were, but missed the 
intended perfection by a minute error in 
the angle of elevation. Herodotus makes 
them symmetrical, on the authority of his 
informant, and is as right as he pretends 
to be, that is roundly and approximately. 

It remains to consider whether this inter- 
pretation of his meaning, although it makes 
sense and truth gout of self-contradictory 
falsehood, must be rejected on the ground 
that to describe the edge of a pyramid as 
its tyos is not consistent with the ‘usage’ 
of the Greeks, which takes twos, as we 
should in such a case, for the vertical height 
of the solid. This objection has been brought 
against interpreting twos as the ‘height of 
the side’,! and might therefore, I suppose, 
be alleged against referring it to the line 
of the angle. But I confess that I see no 
force in it. It depends on attributing to 
Herodotus and his age a scientific habit of 
mind and language, which did not belong to 

1 Wiedemann l. c, 

















them. ‘The authority produced for limiting 
the use of tos, as we in the like case should 
now, is Euclid. Certainly no scientific writer, 
such as Euclid, nor perhaps any writer in 
an age when scientific conceptions were 
widely diffused, would allow to pass, in a 
matter of exact measurement, an expression 
so ambiguous as height for the length of a 
slope. But in the language of popular de- 
scription, such as that of Herodotus, it is 
still so used frequently, the ambiguity being 
determined by the context. ‘The height of 
that hill is about half a mile’ is surely not 
a phrase that would surprise our ears. To 
my ear it is rather more natural than length. 
If Herodotus might not call the length of 
the pyramid’s edge a twos, by what term in 
his repertory was he to designate it? Nor 
in this case would it even appear ambiguous 
to him. It is so to us only because to us it 
is natural to think, in such a case, of the 
vertical height, the perpendicular to the 
plane of the base. But we think of this, 
and expect to hear of its measurement, only 
because we know that it can be easily 
measured. Herodotus possibly did not know, 
certainly most of his readers did not, any 
way in which it could be measured. Why 
then should he think of it in connexion 
with measuring, or expect any such con- 
nexion in the minds of his readers? Here 
therefore I see no objection; but even if 
there be, and if Herodotus is chargeable 
with an ambiguity which he could and 
should have avoided, this and no more ‘is 
the extent of his offence. Of what he 
means there is not, upon his whole state- 
ment together, room for reasonable doubt. 
To establish this interpretation however 
is not our principal object, but rather to 
deprecate that attitude towards Herodotus 
which appears in the facile acceptance of 
the other. In the valuable commentary, 
to which I have chiefly referred, it seems to 
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be too often assumed, that (since we know so 
much better) what Herodotus said or meant 
is really of little consequence : of course he is 
wrong, and how far wrong, or with how 
much or little justification, we need not 
inquire. And the like spirit has appeared too 
frequently elsewhere. Even Stein, though 
on the whole free from prejudice, must 
describe as ‘ self-laudatory ’ (selbstberiihmend) 
the author’s remark, that of the lesser 
pyramid he ‘actually took measures’; and 
Stein is echoed by Wiedemann. Yet in 
what simpler or less pretentious language 
could’he'possibly state a thing which, if true, 
it would have been absurd to omit? The 
account which he gives, professedly at second- 
hand, of the works under the pyramid of 
Cheops, the subterranean moat and the 
conduit from the river, has perhaps no ele- 
ment of truth, and the modern explorations 
tend to prove this, though they have not 
proved it yet. But it is needless and 
prejudicial to discuss the way in which 
Herodotus ‘ may have been led to his idea’. 
There is nothing to show that it was his 
idea. He gives it simply as the statement 
of his informants, which, as the thing was 
plainly possible, he was entitled, if not 
bound, to do, without affecting his personal 
credit. But he was not at liberty so to 
assert that the pyramid of Cheops had 800 
feet of vertical height, because, upon his 
own statements, he must have known that 
this could not possibly be true. To some 
therefore it will be a pleasure to notice 
that, as a fact, he does not assert this, and 
generally that his description is not only 
the best, in spite of its early date, which 
has descended to us from the Graeco- 
Roman world, but also, to such a degree 
as he indicates, true and correct. 
A. W. VERRALL, 


1 Wiedemann J.c. 


A NEGLECTED USE OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Tue purpose of this paper is to call 
attention to a use of the Latin Subjunctive 
which seems to me to be very common both 
in interrogative and in non-interrogative 
sentences, but which has not, so far as I 
know, been distinctly recognized at all 
except in interrogations of a certain type. 


And even in these interrogations the use is, 
as a rule, recognized not explicitly, but only 
tacitly by correct translations that are 
vouchsafed for them. Even when it is thus 
tacitly recognized, it is regarded as a 
development from a type of question, which, 
as I believe, is not remotely connected with 
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the use referred to either in meaning or in 
origin.’ The use of the subjunctive to which 
reference is here made is that which 
expresses the idea of obligation or propriety. 
This discussion would naturally divide itself 
into two parts, (1) the range and frequency of 
this use, (2) the probable origin of it. The 
question of the origin of the use has been 
considered in Part Il of my ‘ Latin Prohibi- 
tive’ (American Journal of Philology, Vol. 
XV) and is taken up again in my ‘ Studies 
in Latin Moods and Tenses,’ just published 
in the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 
In the present paper I must confine myself 
solely to the other part of my subject, 
namely the range and frequency of this use. 

The type of question which is universally, 
though tacitly, recognized as expressing the 
idea of obligation or propriety is that 
illustrated by cur non laeter? It is quite 
impossible to make any sense at all out of 
such a question except by translating it 
‘why should I (ought I to) rejoice ?’—that 
is, except by recognizing the fact that the 
subjunctive /aeter deals purely and solely 
with the idea of obligation or propriety. 
This use, so far as independent sentences are 
concerned, is, for some inexplicable reason, 
supposed to be confined to such interroga- 
tive sentences. I say ‘for some inexplicable 
reason’; for there are non-interrogative 
sentences which seem to me, to show the 
subjunctive used, beyond all dispute, with 
exactly the same force—-sentences that can 
not be understood or satisfactorily explained 
except by supposing the mood to denote mere 
obligation or propriety. As these are the 
the passages to which I wish to call 
particular attention, it will be well to group 
them by themselves and I accordingly 
divide the instances about to be given into 
two general classes (a) interrogative 
sentences, (4) non-interrogative sentences. 
I have made no systematic attempt to make 
a collection of the instances under either 
one of these divisions. Those cited below 
are merely a few selections from such as I 
have incidentally come upon and noted down 
while reading for other purposes. Many 
others will be found in various lexicons (e.g. 
Merguet’s to Cicero), in Hand’s Twursellinus 
and elsewhere (under cur and non). 


1 Since the above was written, Delbriick (Verg- 
leichende Syntax, Il. p. 389) has accepted my con- 
clusions reached in ‘ Zhe Latin Prohibitive’, that 
questions of obligation or propriety, ¢.g. cur ego non 
lacter ? hune ego non diligam? represent a develop- 
ment from the Indo-European optative, and are 
therefore not connected with the volitive subjunctive, 
as has been supposed. 
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(a) Interrogative sentences : 


These are extremely common. I cite only 
a few of the many instances and for the 
most part those accompanied by negatives, 
as the negative non (neque) instead of ne 
(neue), shows that the mood is not felt by 
the speaker as involving any feeling of 
volition. I have elsewhere (American 
Journal of Philology Vol. XV, pp. 314 ff) 
called attention to the fact that there is in 
Latin no such thing as a _ negative 
deliberative question. 

As illustrations of questions that can 
not possibly be explained, so far as I can 
see, except by recognizing in the subjunctive 
the idea of obligation or propriety, may be 
cited the following : 


Plaut. Stich. 52 Nequest quor [non] 
studeam has nuptias mutarier ; 

Pers, 620 Qur ego hie mirer, mi homo? 

Poen. 152 Cur ego apud te mentiar ? 

Cf. also Ter. And. 103 Quid igitur obstat, 
quor non fiant ? 

Cic. Cat. 4, 1, 2 Cur ego non laeter? 

de senectute 19, 67 quid timeam, si aut non 
miser post mortem aut beatus etiam futurus 
sum ! 

Ad. fam. 10, 23, 6 Pro urbis uero salute 
cur non omnibus  facultatibus, quas 
habemus, wtamur ? 

Ad fam. 14, 4,5 Quid nunc rogem te, ut 
uenias, mulierem aegram et corpore et 
animo confectam? Non rogem? 

Plaut. Most. 454 (455) 

Tr. Eho, an tu [te] tetigisti has aedis? 
Tu. Cur non tangerem 4 

Cie. pro. Cael. 29,68 at propinquis placuit. 
Cur non placeret, cum rem...a te ipsa 
compertam deferre diceres 4 

in Vat. 2, 4 sed quaero te: cur 
C. Cornelium non defenderem ? 


Fortunately the presence of the intro- 
ductory word (cw or guid) in sentences like 
those just cited makes it impossible to 
explain the mood by any other interpretation 
than that for which we are here pleading. 
But if cur non laeter ? means ‘why should I 
not rejoice?’ without a hint of any 
other idea than that of obligation or 
propriety, would it not be very strange, if 
non laeter ? without cwr, could not equally 
well mean purely and simply ‘should I not 
(ought I not to) rejoice?’ ie. would it not 
be (or is it not) proper for me to rejoice? 
A comparison of the questions without cur 
about to be cited with those above must, it 
seems to me, convince anyone that the mood 


























has exactly the same force in both sets of 


questions. None of these questions has the 
remotest possible connection with the 
expression of anybody’s will. I select my 


instances again from those accompanied by 
a negative. On the impossibility of 
explaining questions with non, like the 
following, as deliberative questions, see 
American Journal of Philology Vol. XV, 
pp. 314 ff. 

Cic. pro Archia, 8,18 hunc ego non dili- 
gam? Non admirer, non omni ratione de- 
fendendum putem ? 

Here the will is not remotely involved, 
as the context clearly shows, nor is there 
any idea of deliberation, or even of doubt, 
as to a course of action. The questions 
mean ‘Ought I not to love this man? 
ought I not to admire him etc. ?’ and this is 
merely a rhetorical way of saying ‘ Surely 
I ought to love and admire such a man as 
this.’ 

Pro Archia 8, 19 Nos...non poetarum uoce 
moueamur ? 


Ter. Hee. 341-2 


So. Non uisam uxorem Pamphili, quom in 
proxumo hic sit aegra ? 

Par. Non uisas? ne mittas quidem uisendi 
causa quemquam. 


Phorm. 345 


Haec quom rationem ineas quam sint suauia 
et quam cara sint, 

Ea qui praebet, non tu hunc habeas plane 
praesentem deum ? 


Cic. ad fam. 14, 4, 5 Quid nune rogem te, 
ut uenias, mulierem aegram et corpore et 
animo confectam ¢ Mon rogem ? 


Plaut. Zrin. 133 


Non ego illi argentum redderem? Mr. Non 
redderes 
nec qui deterior esset fuceres copiam, 


‘Should I not have given up the money to 
him (i.e. was not that the proper thing to 
do)?’ Me. ‘ You should not have given it 
up, ete.’ 

With these questions compare those where 
decwit, oportuit, or some similar word, is 
used side by side with the subjunctive and 
apparently in the same sense, e.g. 

Liv. 42, 41 Quid tandem me facere decuit, 
etc.? Qutescerem et paterer, etc.1 Compare 
also 

Liv. 45, 37 Non triumphum impedire 
debuit...sed postero die nomen deferret et 
legibus interrogaret. 
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(6) Non-interrogative sentences : 
It would seem strange if the subjunctive 
possessed the power of expressing obliga- 
tion or propriety in questions without being 
able to express the same idea in assertions. 
If cur non laeter? and non laeter ? can mean 
‘Why should I not (ought I not to) rejoice ?’ 
and ‘Should I not (ought I not to) rejoice ?’, 
there can certainly be no serious objection 
to supposing that non laeter may mean ‘I 
should not (ought not to) rejoice.’ As a 
matter of fact, instances of this use do occur. 
Indeed they seem quite as frequent in 
declarative as in interrogative sentences. 
But while Latinists have no difficulty what- 
ever with the interrogative sentence, at 
least as far as the translation is concerned, 
the declarative sentences, which will yield 
perfect sense if the mood is regarded as 
having the same force as in the interroga- 
tions, are either regarded as unsolved prob- 
lems or else are explained by distorting the 
meaning of words or by resorting to 
impossible theories. This failure to recog- 
nize what seems to me to be the clear 
meaning of the mood in such declarative 
sentences has been due to the feeling (an 
entirely unjustified one, as I believe) that 
the interrogative sentences under discussion 
must be connected with, and derived from, 
questions of deliberation. Anyone who has 
this conviction, when he approaches the de- 
clarative sentences referred to, is thereby 
effectually prevented from reaching the in- 
terpretation which alone, of all possible 
interpretations, yields satisfactory sense. 
If grammarians will cease to associate the 
two sorts of questions (and they are wont to 
be associated without any real reason and 
in the face of serious objections), then 
the relationship between the interrogative 
and declarative sentences, here classed to- 
gether, will at once be evident. 

The subjunctive in most of the following 
passages can not, I believe, be satisfactorily 
explained except by supposing it to express 
the idea of obligation or propriety : 

Plaut. 7rin. 1136 


sed maneam etiam, opinor. 


‘But I'd better (I should) remain awhile 
longer, I think.’ 

Cie. Att, 9, 6, 2 sed opinor guiescamus. 
‘ But I think we should keep quiet.’ 

Cic. Att. 2,5, 1 sed opinor excipiamus et 
expectemus. 

Cic. pro Murena 14, 30 Quod si ita est, 
cedat opinor forum castris, otium militiae, 
ete. 
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Ter. Phorm. 140 


Gz. In me omnis spes mihist. 
Da. Laudo. Ge, Ad precatorem adeam 


credo, etc. 


‘T suppose I’d better go to some intercessor,’ 
ete.} 

Hale and (apparently) Rodenbusch 
would explain the mood in all but one 
of these passages as a subjunctive of 
resolve (see Hale, The Anticipatory Subjunc- 
tive in Greek and Latin, p. 14, and 
Rodenbusch de temporum usu Plautino 
questiones selectae, p. 60.) But this 
interpretation is open to very serious 
objections. To say nothing of the 
uncertainty as to whether the subjunctive 
was ever used in Latin to express mere 
determination or resolve, such an interpreta- 
tion of the passages in question necessitates 
assigning to opinor and credo a meaning 
which, at least so far as I know, these verbs 
never have. Credo and opinor indicate 
literal belief or supposition (in the strictest 
sense of those words) that some act is, was, 
will be, would be, ought to be performed, or 
that some state does, did, will, would, ought 
to, exist, as a mere matter of truth or fact, 
which is a very different thing from the 
meaning of the English ‘believe’ with 
expressions of resolve. Professor Hale 
himself, in the note above referred to, 
calls attention to the fact that in general 
‘both Greek and Latin take the same 
course and come to express resolve for 
one’s action by the future indicative.’ Can 
he, however, find any instance of credo 
or opinor used with this future indicative 
of resolve? Among the seven supposed 
instances of the subjunctive of resolve which 
he is able to cite from Latin literature, there 
are four instances of credo and opinor. In 
other words, 57°/, of the entire number (so 
far as cited) of supposed instances of the 
subjunctive of resolve are accompanied by 
one of these words. Surely, then, among 
the hundreds of instances of the future 
indicative of resolve there ought to be, 
accompanying such expressions, many 
instances of credo and opinor. Can any 
such instances be cited? I certainly know of 
none. It will not of course be claimed that 
such passages as that in Ter. And. 313 credo 
impetrabo are instances of sucha use. The 
meaning here is clearly ‘I believe I shall 
prevail upon him’ i.e. I believe that he will 
grant my prayer. Unless the interpretation 

! For another possible interpretation, see note on 
this passage in my edition of the Phormio. 
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in question can be supported by indisput- 
able instances of credo and opinor with 
expressions of resolve (which are extremely 
common), this alone, it seems to me, will 
prove that this interpretation of the mood 
in the passages above cited can not be the 
correct one. And if it is not, what possible 
interpretation other than the one I am now 
offering will make any sense whatever? In 
opinor quiescamus, for instance, how can 
quiescamus possibly be interpreted as a 
volitive without doing violence to the 
meaning of opinor ? But my interpretation 
suits the context perfectly and assigns 
to opinor its usual meaning. Furthermore, 
what would Hale and Rodenbusch do with 
the subjunctive in the fourth passage, 
cedat opinor ? 

The following passages are exactly like 
those cited above except that they are 
not accompanied by opinor or credo. The 
presence of credo or opinor in the one set 
of passages shows that they are not 
volitive in character; the absence of these 
words in those that follow should not tempt 
one to forsake this natural interpretation 
and adopt in its stead one that involves 
a use, the very existence of which is 
admitted, even by its advocates, to be 
uncertain : 


Plaut. Bacch. 1058 


Tantas turbellas facio. sed crepuit foris : 
Ecfertur praeda ex Troia. Zaceam nunciam. 


Here taceam seems to mean ‘I'd better 
(I should) hold my tongue.’ 


Ter. Heaut. 273 


Mane ; hoc quod coepi primum enarrem, 
Clitipho ; post istuc ueniam. 


‘Wait, I’d better tell first what I began to; 
I'll come to that point later.’ 


Cic. Verr. 1, 51, 133 nam mehercule sic 
agamus. 

Interesting and important in _ this 
connection are translations from the Greek 
in which yp7 (with the infinitive) and other 
expressions of obligation or propriety are 
translated into Latin by the subjunctive. 
A collection of such translations would be 
very instructive and it is hoped some one 
may be induced to make one. I have 
incidentally noted twosuch translations which 
are in themselves enough to prove that the 
subjunctive has the force which is here 
claimed for it : 
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Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1, 41, 98 Ne uos quidem, 
iudices, mortem timueritis, which is Cicero’s 
translation of Plato, Apologia Socratis 33: 
"AAAG Kal dpas xp7, & dvdpes Sixacrai, evéeAridas 


elvat mpos Tov Oavarov. Here ne uos quidem 
timueritis is Cicero’s rendering of xpy with 
the infinitive, and is beyond all dispute used 
in the sense of ‘even you should not (ought 
not to) fear.’ Even if the Greek passage were 
not preserved to us, other considerations 
would make it wholly impossible to regard 
timueritis as a volitive subjunctive (see 
American Journal of Philology, xv. p. 320). 
Cf. Ter. Hee. 342 


Non uisas? ne mittas quidem uisendi causa 
quemquam. 


Cie. de Off. iii. 21, 82 

Nam si uiolandumest ius, regnandi gratia 

Violandum est; aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

This is a translation from the Phoenissae 
of Euripides, vs. 524 


Eirep yap douxeiv xpi) Tupavvidos 7épt 
KdAXorov ddixeiv: tadda 8 eioeBeiv xpedv. 


Here xaAdorov ddixetv and eioeBeiv ypedv 
are both expressions that come under the 
general head of ‘expressions of obligation or 
propriety.’ The first of these Cicero has trans- 
lated by (tus) wiolandum est, the second by 
pietatem colas. The subjunctive colas, then, 
is used to express the idea of obligation or 
propriety conveyed by the Greek; and, as 
if to make our case all the stronger, is used 
as a parallel to the participle in -dus 
(cf. uiolandum est), which everyone must 
admit has the force we are claiming for 
the subjunctive. 

There are many other passages that 
should, it seems to me, be regarded as 
instances of the same use. Again I cite for 
the most part only those accompanied by a 
negative, because these are the most difficult 
to explain away :— 

Scipio apud Gell. 4, 18, 3 non igitur 
simus aduersum deos ingrati. 

Plaut. Bacch, 476 


nec tu creduas. 
Ter, And. 787 


non te credas Dauom ludere. 


Cie. pro Cluent. 57, 155 Quoniam omnia 
commoda nostra, iura, libertatem, salutem 
denique legibus obtinemus, a legibus non 
recedamus. 
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Hor. Epist. i. 18, 72 


Non ancilla tuum iecur ulceret ulla puerue 
Intra marmoreum uenerandi limen amici, 
ete. 


Hor. Sat. 2, 5, 91 
Cautus adito, 
Neu desis operae, neue inmoderatus abundes. 
Difficilem et morosum offendet garrulus ; 
ultra 
Non etiam sileas. 


Catullus 66, 91 


Tu uero, regina, tuens, cum sidera diuam 
Placabis festis luminibus Venerem, 
Unguinis expertem non siris esse tuam me, 
Sed potius largis adfice muneribus. 


Here non is certainly the correct reading 
instead of ne (see American Journal of 
Philology, vol. xv. p. 319). 

Cie. ad Att, 14, 13 (A) Patere, obsecro, te 
pro re publica uideri gessisse simultatem 
cum patre eius: non contempseris hanc 
familiam. 

Ovid aut non tentaris aut perfice. ‘You 
should either not try or else, if you do, 
effect your object.’ 

The use of the imperative perfice does not 
make it necessary to regard tentavis as a 
volitive. 

Sen. Q.N. 1, 3, 3 non dubitaueris. 

Rutil. Lup. ii. 9 non credideris. 

Sen. Hp. 99, 14 non imperemus. 

Vell. 1, 13, 5 non tamen dubitetis, quin, 
ete. ; 2, 12, 6 non tamen huius consulatus 
fraudetur gloria; 2, 26, 3 non perdat, etc. 

Quint. 1, 1, 5 non assuescat ergo sermoni, 
qui dediscendus sit ; 2, 16, 6 non fabricetur. 

Quint. 7, 1, 56 non desperemus. 

See other instances of this use of non in 
Hand’s Tursellinus iv, p. 265 f., and in 
Draeger’s Hist. Synt. pp. 312 ff. 


The subjunctive is also used to state the 
existence or non-existence of a possibility in 
the past, e.g. :— 

Plaut. Zrin. 133 
Ca. Non ego illi argentum redderem ¢ 

Me. Non redderes, 
nec qui deterior esset faceres copiam. 


Ca. ‘Ought I not to have given him the 
money ?’ (i.e, was that not the proper thing 
to do’), Mr. ‘You ought not to have 
given it to him, etc.’ (i.e. it was not the 
proper thing to do). 
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Ter. Phorm. 468 


Nam utut erant alia, illi certe quae nunc 
tibi domist consuleres. 


‘ However other things were, you ought at 
least to have looked after the interests of 
that girl, etc.’ Cf. Phorm. 297, 299, 
ete. 

Numerous passages of a similar character 
are found in Cicero, with neque (nec) asa 
negative. As neque (nec) is in all proba- 
bility never used in Cicero with a volitive 
subjunctive of any sort, and certainly not 
in prohibitions (see a full discussion of this 
question in Part II of ‘Zhe Latin Pro- 
hibitive,’ American Journal of Philology, 
xv), these passages may also be classed 
here, though many of them are hardly 
distinguishable from the subjunctive of 
contingent futurity (translated by ‘ would’), 
in which, as I believe, the use we are 
discussing had its origin. 

Cic. de ve pub. i. 2, 3 Et quoniam maxime 
rapimur ad opes augendas generis humani 
studemusque nostris consiliis et laboribus 
tutiorem et opulentiorem uitam hominum 
reddere...teneamus eum cursum, qui semper 
fuit optimi cuiusque neque ea signa audiamus, 
quae receptui canunt, ut eos etiam reuocent 
qui iam processerint. 

On this passage and others of a similar 
nature, see American Journal of Philology, 
xv, pp. 313 ff. 

de re pub. iv. 6, 6 Nec uero mulieribus 
praefectus praeponatur...sed sit censor, qui 
uiros doceat moderari uxoribus. 

pro Planc. 6, 15 cedat consulari generi 
praetorium, nec contendat cum _praetorio 
equester locus. With this passage, compare 
Cic. pro Murena 14, 30 cedat opinor...forun 
castris, where it is impossible to regard 
cedat as a volitive. 

Acad, 2, 46, 141 nec putaueris ; de fin. 1, 
7, 25 nec dixeris; pro Sull. 8, 25 neque 
dixeris ; Brut. 87, 298 nec dixeris ; de rep. 
6, 23, 25 neque dederis nec posueris ; ad Alt. 
12, 23, 3 nec pertimueris ; and elsewhere. 

This use is also common in many poets 
who never use the perfect subjunctive in 
prohibitions. See the article above referred 
to. 

Finally it is interesting to note that 
oportet (with the infinitive) and the sub- 
junctive seem to be used sometimes side by 
side as practical equivalents, e.g. Plaut. Pers. 
123-125 


Cynicum esse <e>gentem oportet parasitum 
probe : 
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Ampullam, strigilem, scaphium, soccos, 
pallium, 
Marsuppium habeat. 


‘A parasite ought to be a needy Cynic out 
and out: he ought to have a flask, a strigil, 
etc.’ 

Cf. Liv. 45, 37 Non triumphum impedire 
debuit...sed postero die nomen deferret et 
legibus interrogaret. 

Ter. Phorm. 242-246 


Meditari secum oportet, quo pacto aduorsam 
aerumnam ferant : 

Pericla, damna, exilia peregre rediens semper 
cogitet ; 

Quidquid praeter spem eueniat, omne id 
deputare esse in lucro, 


This deputare is commonly explained as 
being in the same construction as meditari 
and depending upon oportet, but the inter- 
vening cogitet has caused a good deal of 
trouble among the commentators because it 
has been regarded as a volitive subjunctive. 
It will seem less strange, if regarded as a 
subjunctive of obligation or propriety, 
equivalent to cogitare oportet. Then all 
three expressions will be of the same char- 
acter and the idea of oportet will remain 
sufficiently prominent throughout the 
passage to make it natural enough to make 
deputare depend upon it. 

Important in this connection, too, is the 
fact that a question of obligation or propriety 
is answered sometimes by the use of the 
subjunctive, sometimes by the use of oportet 
with the infinitive ; e.g. Plaut. Zrin, 133 Ca. 
non ego illi argentum redderem? ME. non 
redderes ; Ter. Adelph. 214 Sa. Quid facerem? 
Sy. Adulescenti morem gestum oportuitt. 
(Cf. Liv. 42, 41 Quid me facere decuitt ? 
Quiescerem ?) 

The fact that such questions as guid 


Jaciam? (here represented, from a_ past 


point of view, by quid facerem ?) may mean 
either ‘what shall I do?’, expecting some 
expression of the will in reply, or ‘what 
ought I to do?’, expecting in reply some 
expression of obligation or propriety, does 
not prove that the subjunctive of obligation 
or propriety is an offshoot of the volitive 
subjunctive. Anyone who would upon 
such grounds form such conclusions would, 
to be consistent, have to argue that the 
volitive subjunctive was developed from the 
subjunctive of contingent futurity (or vice 
vers) on the ground that quid fiat? may 
mean either ‘ what shall be done?’ or ‘ what 
would be done?’ or that dicas may mean either 
‘tell me!’ or ‘ you would say.’ There is no 
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objection to supposing that guid faciam ? 
may be used in both senses, representing at 
different times entirely distinct uses of the 
subjunctive mood. But the question of the 
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origin of this use has been discussed more 


fully elsewhere. 
H. C. Exmer. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


ON THE QUANTITY OF NAMES IN -wys. 


On p. 20 of the Classical Review for 
February, Professor Gilbert Murray dis- 
closes his reasons for marking the penulti- 
mate of Aemrrivns long. These reasons are 
(I) the fact that Fick, in his Personennamen 
(not ‘ Higennamen’ as quoted) gives -ivys 
(marked long) as a parallel form to -ivos, and 
‘quotes fourteen names in -ivys’, and (II) the 
‘usage’ of Rhianus. 

(I) The ‘usage’ of Rhianus is confined 
to a single passage in an epigram preserved 
in Anth. Pal. xii 93, where the editors print 
iv 8 éri Aerrivew at the beginning of a 
hexameter line. Now, (1) Aerrivew is not 
the reading of the MS, but a conjecture 
for Aemrynvew ; (2) even assuming the con- 
jecture is correct, it is a solitary instance, 
and it is only found in a poet of the Alex- 
andrine age; and (3) it is not conclusive, 
since Aerriveo may be scanned as four 
syllables, which was the view held by an 
eminent scholar who will be quoted below. 

(Il) The names quoted by Fick are 
"Adkins, Aatvys, 'Edrivys, KadXivys, Kpo- 
xivas, Aevuxivns, Mupivys, Iparivas, Iv6ivas, 
Iluppivys, Spexpivys, TyrAvns, PiArivas. Most 
of these names occur only in solitary in- 
stances in Greek inscriptions which give no 
clue as to the quantity of the penultima. 
But they cannot be accepted as ‘14 names 
in ivys.’ One, at least, of them Mupivys (the 
name of a wine) certainly has the penul- 
timate short in Poseidippus and Diphilus, 
as quoted by Athenaeus p. 32 4, 132 d; and 
another Xyixpivys has the same syllable 
short in Meineke’s Com. vol. iv p. 120. 
As Prof. Murray himself has observed, 
neither Aicyivys nor Aerrivys is included in 
Fick’s fourteen names. The quantity of the 
former is determined by Theocr. xiv 2, 
which refutes the blunder of the Byzantine 
Christodorus, who makes the penultimate 
long ; and any difficulty that may be felt 
about Aicyivadys in Aristoph. Pax 1154 
disappears, if we accept in its place either 
Aioyuvadov or ’Apyxwvadov. 

But Fick cannot really be quoted at the 
present date as holding that the penultimate 
of such names is long. We need only turn 
NO, CV. VOL. XII, 


from his first edition of 1874 (the work 
quoted by Prof. Murray), to his greatly 
altered second edition of twenty years later, 
to find that in 1894 the termination -tvys 
gives place to -ivys in the simple and un- 
impeachable statement :— 

‘Aus Verbindungen mit dem 7-Suffixe entstehen 
die Formen auf -ivos wie KaAAivos, und -lyns wie 
Aicxivns, KadAlyns’ (p. 28). 

There is nothing to prove the quantity of 
KadXivys, but the fact that Aicyivys is men- 
tioned just before suggests that Fick had 
given up the view that c in -ivys was long. 
In any case -ivys has disappeared. 

If we now turn from Fick to a scholar 
whose minute knowledge of all the bye- 
paths of Greek grammar is still unrivalled 
in Europe, we find Lobeck in his Pathologiae 
Sermonis Graect Prolegomena, p. 214, clearly 
distinguishing Greek names ending in -ivos 
with the penultimate long, from names 
ending in -ivys with the penultimate short. 
After pointing out that, in the names of 
certain foreign rivers (e.g. ’Axeoivys and 
Bapdivys) the penultimate is long, he con- 
tinues : sed Graecorum penultima brevis est. 

As examples he gives Syuxpivys (Meineke 
l.c.), Kpyrivas (Scymnus fragm. v 212), 
Aicyivys (Theocr. xiv 2). 

In the passage of Rhianus, quoted above, 
he holds that all the vowels of Aerrivew 
should be pronounced separately, as in 
dxauivew at the end of a pentameter in Anth. 
vi 165, and in xeyxypivew in Nicander, Ther. 
464. Aerrivyns igitur pronunciamus 
media correpta, et similiter alia quibus 
poetae abstinent, ’Ayivyns, ’EArivys, Muxivas, 
TyAwys. The short quantity of the penulti- 
mate in proper names in -ivys is illustrated 
by the short quantity of the penultimate in 
adjectives of the same termination, ¢.g. 
Spulvys, xeyxpivys, d€ivys, épyarivys, Tvpakivys, 
all of which have that syllable short in the 
poets. Metre and accent alike prove the 
quantity in xevrpivac (Oppian, Hal. i. 378) ; 
accent alone is enough in xavAiva and 
orabivat. 

The terminations -ivos and fvqs are clearly 
distinguished by Blass in his edition of 
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Kiihner, vol. i 2, p. 280, where the examples 
given are ®.Xivos, Kparivos, and Aiocyivys, 
Aerrivys. (Iparivas and Iparivos may thus 
exist side by side as parallel forms with 
penultimate syllables of different quantity.) 

English scholars who, in dealing with 
Demosthenes, have hundreds of times said 
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Leptines, may rest assured that in that 
pronunciation they have the approval 
of Lobeck, as well as of Blass, and may 
confidently continue to say Leptines for the 


future. 
J. E. Sanpys. 





PLATAEA. 


In reply to Mr. Grundy’s note in the last 
number of the Classical Review (April 1898, 
p- 161 sg.) I most willingly acknowledge 
that in his monograph on Plataea (p. 7 sq.) 
his reference to the rock-cut graves does not, 
strictly interpreted, bear the construction 
which I put on it. There is nothing in 
Mr. Grundy’s language to show that he 
supposed the graves in question to be those 
of the men who fell in the battle. I was 
therefore wrong in assuming that he 
thought they were so, and I beg him to 
accept my sincere expression of regret at 
having attributed to him an opinion which, 
it appears, he does not hold. 

On all other points Mr. Grundy’s explan- 
ations fail to convince me that I have mis- 
apprehended him, or that my attitude, not 
certainly of incredulity, but of criticism and 
reserve, towards his topographical theories 
was other than well founded. 

(1) As to the supposed ‘Pass No. 2’ over 
Mt. Cithaeron, Mr. Grundy is mistaken 
in saying that the Austrian map shows a 
road going over Cithaeron from Vilia. His 
eye has deceived him. ‘The line which he 
takes to be a road is merely the upper part 
of a stream which comes down from (but 
naturally does not cross) the mountain, 
The stream, Mr. Grundy will observe, is 
continued below the village and forms a 
tributary of the Kokinopotamos. Its line is 
quite distinct from that of the road which 
is shown running, as Mr. Grundy correctly 
says, from a point south of Eleutherae to 
Vilia. If on looking again at the map 
Mr. Grundy still feels any doubt about this, 
his doubt will be at once dispelled on 
consulting the larger and far better map of 
the French Survey, where the stream is 
indicated in a way not to be mistaken. In 
its bed a spring (Sowrce) is marked, and an 
aqueduct is indicated by a dotted line 
coming down from the spring to the village.' 


1 In case Mr. Grundy should imagine that this 
dotted line marks a road rather than an aqueduct, I 





But in the French, as in the Austrian, map 
there is no trace of a road crossing the 
mountain at this point. 

Why, by the way, does Mr. Grundy 
speak of the Austrian map as ‘the map of 
the Austrian survey’? Such language, he 
will admit on reflexion, might easily mislead 
readers who do not know that there never 
has been any survey of Greece as a whole 
except the French one of 1829-1831 ; that 
the map based on that survey (Carte de la 
Gréce, Paris, 1852) is still the only fairly 
trustworthy one that we possess ; and that 
the Austrian map is substantially a reduc- 
tion of the French one, embodying, it is 
true, some new material, but marred by such 
monstrous blunders (Locris, e.g. is called 
Phthiotis, Eleusis appears in Boeotia, and, 
ineredibile dictu, Delphi in Attica) as to 
render its testimony always open to suspi- 
cion,except where it either follows the French 
map or is confirmed by independent evidence. 
It is surprising that in his recent note as 
well as in his monograph on Plataea (p. 45) 
Mr. Grundy should have thought it worth 
while to refer seriously to this’ untrust- 
worthy map without checking it carefully 
by a comparison with its French original. 
In the present case, though the Austrian 
map happens not to be incorrect, the larger 
scale of the French map ;would have saved 
Mr. Grundy from the mistake into which he 
has fallen. 

The ‘tracks of wheels deeply worn in the 
limestone rock’ which Mr. Grundy describes 
as visible ‘a little to the west of Kriekouki’ 
may or may not be good evidence of the 
existence of the pass for which he contends. 
Not having seen them I cannot pronounce 
an opinion. That they exist as Mr. Grundy 
will ask him to notice, (1) that the line begins at 
the spring and ends at the village ; (2) that roads 
on the French map are regularly represented by 
continuous, not by dotted, lines ; and (3) that on 
the same section of the map a similar dotted line in 
the neighbourhood of Eleusis is identified as an 
aqueduct by the legend Aqueduc. 
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describes them I have no doubt; but as 
they are admittedly near Kriekouki, it seems 
quite possible that they belong to an ancient 
road which crossed Cithaeron, not by Mr. 
Grundy’s supposed ‘ Pass No. 2,’ but by the 
well-known ancient pass of Dryos-Kephalai, 
the modern highroad through which actually 
traverses, as Mr. Grundy is awhre, the 
village of Kriekouki. Even if, as Mr. 
Grundy thinks, the wheel-marks point into 
another pass to the west of Dryos-Kephalai, 
it would still have to be proved that this 
rather than Dryos-Kephalai is the direct 
route from Athens to Plataea. 

A better argument, perhaps, in support 
of ‘Pass No. 2’ might have been derived 
by Mr. Grundy from Baedeker’s small map 
of Greece published to accompany the 1893 
edition of his Griechenland. Here the road, 
which the Austrian map shows running 
from near Eleutherae to Vilia, is represented 
as continued further to the west, then 
crossing Cithaeron and bending back east- 
ward so as to join the Dryos-Kephalai road 
above Kriekouki. As Baedeker’s guide is 
in general eminently trustworthy (the late 
admirable German scholar H. G. Lolling, 
who was mainly responsible for it, probably 
knew Greece better than any man of our 
generation), this route has accordingly been 
marked on my own maps of Attica and 
Boeotia, but I cannot vouch for it from 
personal knowledge. If the road is correctly 
indicated, it may cross Cithaeron either by 
Mr, Grundy’s ‘Pass No. 2’ or by his 
‘Pass No, 3’; the map is on too small a 
scale to admit of certainty on this point. 
It is to be wished that some classical 
student in Greece would visit this part of 
Cithaeron and clear up the matter. He 
should ascertain not only whether ‘Pass 
No. 2’ exists, but further whether, supposing 
it to exist, the nearest road from Athens to 
Plataea goes by it rather than, as I incline 
to believe, by the pass of Dryos-Kephalai. 

(2) As to the question of the ‘Island’ I 
see no reason to modify in any respect what I 
have already written on the subject. My diffi- 
culties in accepting Mr. Grundy’s theory were 
and are two. The first is that the streams 
which flow on either side of the supposed 
‘Island’ do not meet until far down in the 
plain, and that therefore the resemblance of 
the place to an island is not striking. That 
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the streams do not meet until far down in 
the plain, or at least that they did not do so 
when he saw them a few years ago, is 
admitted by Mr. Grundy himself, but he 
suggests that they may have met further up 
at an earlier time. Leake’s mapof Plataea, 
he says, ‘ shows that these streams did join 
one another in his time close to the foot of 
the vjcos indicated.’ Here again I am 
reluctantly obliged to differ from Mr. 
Grundy. In Leake’s map the streams 
appear to me to meet clearly and indubitably, 
not at the foot of the ridge which Mr. Grundy 
identifies as the ‘Island,’ but far down in 
the plain. Even if it were otherwise I 
should attach but little weight to the cir- 
cumstance. Leake spent only part of two 
days at Plataea, and his map, which covers 
a great area, cannot pretend to accuracy 
of detail. 

My second objection to Mr. Grundy’s 
‘Island’ is that the ridge which he 
would identify as such is twice or 
thrice as far from the Asopus as Herod- 
otus says the ‘Island’ was. (By the 
Asopus I mean of course the stream which, 
as Mr. Grundy says in his monograph, 
p- 45, ‘is conspicuously the main stream,’ 
and which was invariably pointed out to 
him by the natives as the Asopus.) The 
truth of this objection is not disputed by 
Mr. Grundy. His present proposal to take 
the name Asopus from what, in his own 
words, ‘is conspicuously the main stream’ 
and to transfer it to a tributary which 
would suit his theory better, is not one that 
commends itself to me. 

(3) To Mr. Grundy’s theory that only the 
north-west corner of Plataea—the corner 
now cut off by an inner fortification-wall— 
was the city besieged by the Peloponnesians 
in the fifth century B.c., I have objected 
that this inner wall is later than the fifth 
century, indeed later than almost all the 
rest of the walls. Mr. Grundy assents, but 
argues that this late wall may perhaps 
occupy the site of an earlier one. No 
doubt it may, but the reason Mr. Grundy 
gives for thinking that it does so (namely 
that the wall is of the same thickness as 
the others) seems to me far too slight to 
allow any stress to be laid on it. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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Ir seems to me impossible that Aristo- 
phanes in the Plutus can be speaking of the 
*AckAnmeciov év aore, but I have never seen 
any objection made to that interpretation, 
and I find that Dr. Frazer in his great work 
on Pausanias accepts it. It may at any rate 
be worth while raising the question. 

In the Vespae 121 we are told that 
Bdelycleon took his father across to Aegina 
to place him in the temple of Asclepius, 
whence it may be inferred that there was no 
Asclepieum in Athens or Peiraeus for the 
reception of patients when that play was 
written. In the Plutus 655 sq. the words 


led 4 a2 A oS , » 
mpOtov pev avtov éri OdArarrav yyopev... 
reita. mpos TO TEEvos HEV TOV Geod, 


surely imply a neighbourhood to the sea- 
shore which can only indicate the temple at 
Peiraeus. The deductions would be that in 
422 B.c, there was no Asclepieum either at 
Peiraeus or Athens; that the temple at 
Peiraeus was built between 422 and 388, 
and that the ’AoxAymeiov év acre was built 
at some date after 388, though there may 
have been a smaller shrine and a sacred well 
earlier, to which possibly the passage in the 
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Memorabilia (iii. 13, 3) may refer. If this 
conjecture is right it will not controvert 
the evidence from style and material which 
are said by Dr. Frazer to suggest a date for 
the latter temple ‘not earlier than the 
fourth century.’ 

There is another bit of circumstantial 
evidence which tends to support my conten- 
tion that the temple is later than the date of 
the Plutus. It is said in an inscription 
(C.I.A. ii. 1650, noticed by Dr. Frazer) to 
have been founded by a Telemachus; and 
from 1649 and 1442 this Telemachus seems 
to belong to Acharnae. In fragments of 
Timocles, of the Middle Comedy, a Tele- 
machus of Acharnae is more than once 
mentioned : A 


6 8 ’Axapvixds Tyr€uaxos ere Snunyopet, 
Koch, ii. 454, 


ef. 459,461. [For these references I am 
indebted to Dr. Rutherford.] If Telemachus 
was founder of this temple, and also a con- 
temporary of Timocles, it is not likely that 
it was founded until several years after the 
date of the Plutus. 

G. E. Marinp1n. 





NOTE ON PINDAR PYTHIAN II. 161 sgq. 


4 4 J ‘ > oa 
xpi) 8& mpds Gedv ovk épilery, 
és dvéxen more pev Ta Keivwv, 67’ ab6’ Erépors 
édwxev péya 
Kidos. dAX’ ovdé radra vdov 
iaiver POovepav: oradOpmas S€ Tivos EAKO- 
pPevot 
a > , @ > ‘ 
mepiooas évéewagav EXxos ddvvapov 
éa tpdade xapdia, 
mpiv doa ppovTidu pytiovtar TvxXELv. 

, 2 > al 2 , 4 , 
gepe 8 eAadpas éravxénov AaBdvra Lvydv 
apyyeu' oti Kévtpov Se Tox 
Aaxtisdepev TEACH 
dAtoOnpos oluos. 


It is difficult to get any suitable meaning 
out of Il. 166-170 if ordOy is taken as= 
ypppy, the line across the stadium at the 
starting or winning place (Fennell), and as 
Mr. Fennell says ‘dragging at a measuring- 
line is not satisfactory.’ But what is a 
measuring-line or plummet? A rope with 
one end weighted, podPaxO7s orabun 








(Anthol. P. 6, 103). It seems no undue 
stretch of language to apply this word to 
the halter of a horse as used at the present 
day : it too is a rope with a weight at the end, 
ordOun tis. The unweighted end of the 
halter is passed through a ring at the 
manger and attached to the stall-collar of 
the horse. As the animal moves he pulls 
at the rope and the weight rises or falls 
according to his movements. If he strains 
at the rope the stall-collar would naturally 
gall his chest and inflict a €\xos—zpiv dca 
povrid. pytiovras tuxev. Thus the lines 
would form part of the equine metaphor 
which follows and all abrupt change of 
metaphor is avoided. Besides the idea of 
unduly straining after the impossible to 
one’s own hurt is thoroughly in keeping 
with the preceding lines and with the general 
drift of the ode. 
Racuet Eve,tyn Waite, 
Newnham College. 

















































domep pédurr’ 7) Bou BvArds eioépyerat, 
bad Tots dvvgi Knpov avaretacpLEvos. 

ynpuv Se deioas px SenBein rote, 

iv’ éxor SuxaLerv, alyvaddv evdov tpédet. 

Is it possible that the dee simile is con- 
tinued in ll. 109-110? Aristotle H. A. 9, 
40 says of bees :— 

drav 8 dvenos 7 peyas, pépovar AiGov ed’ 
éavTois épya mpos TO Tvedpa. 

So too Vergil Georgics iv. 194 sqq. 

(Apes) saepe lapillos 
Ut cumbae instabiles fluctu iactante sa- 
burram 
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Tollunt, his sese per inania nubila librant. 


This use of ballast by bees seems to have 
been accepted as a fact by ancient popular 
science, and a reference to it in the mouth of 
the quick-witted Xanthias need not surprise 
us, though it might be out of place if it came 
from his duller companion Sosias. Similarly 
cranes were supposed to swallow stones for 
ballast, as we know from Aristoph. Birds 
113° and 1429. 

RacneL Evetyn WHITE. 

Newnham College. 





PARALLELS TO VIRG. ZCL. I. 5 AND JUV. VIII. 20. 


Vira. Eel. i. 5 
resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 


The commentators do not (so far as I 
have noted) quote, as parallels to this 
passage, the following lines from the Spanish 
poet Garcilaso :— 


Elisa soi, en cuyo nombre suena 

Y se lamenta el monte cavernoso— 
Y llama 4 Elisa: Elisa 4 bona llena 
Responde el Tajo. 


with these words compare Cervantes Don 


Quijote part i. cap. 51 (ad fin.) in the Goat- 
herd’s story. 
Juvenal viii, 20 


nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. 


Compare of course Tennyson’s well known 
‘’tis only noble to be good’ ; and see, for an 
almost exactly similar passage, Cervantes 
D.Q. part i. cap. 36 (in Dorothea’s beseech- 
ing prayer to Don Fernando). Bacchylides 
(i. 22 ed. Kenyon) has dapi kai daow péyt- 
atov Kvdos éxew dperav. Of Dante Conuito 
(Trat. Quart. 101-2). 

; E. H. BuaKeney. 
Sandwich. 


ON THE WORD  zpovcedotpe (AR. RAN. 730). 


THE only other authority for this peculiar 
word is Aesch. Pr. V. 438 where we have 
mpovoeXovpevov. The reading ineach case isdue 
to Porson, the MSS. having zpoceXotpev and 
mpoceXovpevov. L, and 8. give for the simple 
verb *FoeXciv, a form which they do not 
deign to support or indeed explain. *éceXciv 
and *dceXeiv are no better. So mpovaedotpev 
which Porson restored is nothing more or 
less than a fabrication metri gratia. 

Now Stobaeus 241, 37 (Meineke, vol. 2, p, 
84) in quoting Aristophanes writes mpovye- 
Aotpev, and Hesychius has szpovyedetv: 
bBpigew. Following this clue I suggest that 
the true form of the word is zpoo7rododpuev, a 
compound of ovodeiy not hitherto found. The 





force of the preposition is illustrated by 
mpornAaxifey, Which indeed is also used by 
Hesychius to gloss zpovyeAciv. 


Compare PPOCTOAOYMEN 
with PPOOTEAOYMEN. 


We must suppose that the corruption in the 
texts of Aeschylus and Aristophanes set in 
very early. It is certainly curious that in 
each case it took the same form, omitting [ 


and changing OA to EA. 

Finally, orodeiv is common to Aeschylus 
and Aristophanes: xatac7odeiv occurs once 
in each and nowhere else: the analogy seems 
to favour zpoo7odeiv. J. A. Narrn. 





















To the very great number of corrections 
proposed by English and foreign scholars I 
add the following observations : 

iii. 43. Perhaps :—@edrolv dorv. Op. xi. 
2, ix. 98. 

57. dmuorrov ovdev 6 te Gedy pepyva | TedxeL. 
I prefer the subjunctive revyy as in the 
similar passage xvii. 117 dmorov 6 71 dai- 
poves|OéXwaorv (no change is needed) 
ovdev dpevodpars Bporois. 

69. Possibly: [OcogiJAj pidurmov avdp’ 
dapyjov (this with Headlam). @eoduAijs is a very 
apt epithet for Hieron, whom the poet com- 
pares with the @eodiA7s Croesus. 

76. 68 dvagé—elre Dépy{ ros vir]. Rather : 
68 xré. Quod—dixit. 

87. evdpociva 8 & xpvoos. These 
words without aici offer no sense whatever, 
and the same objection can be made against 
Prof. Housman’s eidpdcvvos 8’. One expects 
something like od POdpipos 5é xpvads, 
without the article. Xpvaod odx drrerat ids. 
However, the article seems to be chosen in 
reference to vs. 17, and therefore I con- 
jecture with the slightest change: ov 
camer a (=dt) eippooiva 8 5 xpvods. 
’Aé is a Pindaric form. The sense would be 
perennis fons laetitiae. 

v. 48. tera: (rather (erat) vedkporoy | 
vixav ‘lépw—rtitrioxwv. Instead of the ob- 
scure vedxporov I propose vedxpitov. Cp. 
fr. 12, 6. Possible also is veoxr:rov. Cp. 
xvii. 126. 

65. old re PUAN’ advepos | “Idos ava pyAo- 
Borovs | tpdvas dpynortas dover. The metre 
favours rather more this reading: ofa re pvAAa 
mvéwv—Apyynortas. The subst. dvenos 
could be a gloss. 

106. Perhaps: és KaAXiyopov Kadvddav’, 
<ds> | &vOa zAypripwv obever Kré. 

146. Write égevapif~wv for é€avapi~wv. Cp. 
xiii. 118 and Pindar N. vi. 57. 

200. rois—Zebs dxwyrovs ev cipyr[a pv- 
Adooe:|. Rather dGvrAacoy. 

viii. 6-9. I propose: ovris dvOpwrwv 
k[Acev] | vas <rotd’> ev Grice xpdve | mais 
éwv dvyp te loot orepavovs Aco] | vas 
éd€£aro vixas, admitting the correction x\eev- 
vas for xAeevvas and the insertion zoci xré. 
of Prof. Platt. 

ix. 35, 36. aifép’ éx xeupos, Boav <7’ > dpwwe 
Aady | } TeAevTaias duapvypa wdédas. For } 
there is proposed 5 or ot or kai, but the H 
of the MS. signifies 7. Cp. Pind. O. xiii. 63 
and Bergk’s evident correction of N. iv. 64. 
The addition of +r’ and the reading cpwe 
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instead of drpuve (the same has occurred to 
myself) are due to Prof. Housman. 

ix. 55, 56. In regard to the metre I 
should prefer péy[urrov] | [Zyvos & wrabeioa 
A€]xer to & Avs rAaGeioa Aéxet, proposed by 
Prof. Blass and other critics. 

63. Perhaps x[jvéat]s ai 7 dAAa Geov. Cp. 
xiii. 63. In the preceding verse Aegina 
seems to have been mentioned, as in the 
other passage. 

96. Possibly: [k]at Awv[vcou’ iepav] Oeori- 
patov moAw. Cp. ii. 2, x. 34, 35. 

101. Perhaps: [6r]ru xadov pp[dvipor 7’ ]. 

102. aivéou tivo [_ J] Mr. Kenyon edits. 
But the iota in ri7 and its composites being 
long, 7. and yo ought to be separated. 

x. 20. [&6a rpotdynvas] “ENAacw xrté. 
Write tpovdavas. 

23. éoral......... ] 8 atre Oc arn pov edaty. 
The reading of the first hand @arypwv can 
be defended by @ac6a, doa. and similar 
Aristophanic forms. Cp. 6ayrds and Oadopat 
in Pindar. 

48. dvdpa todAGyv iz’ avOpirwv toAvLyAwTov 
éupev. This single verse corresponds with the 
last two verses of the strophe. ‘Therefore I 
conjecture : 


48. avdpa rodAGv tx’ avOporwv 
< 
486. <__ VU _U> rodvinAwrov euper. 


> 


Vee eve = 


The first hemistichion can have been for 
instance: dyacGévr’ adi vikas. 

xi. 26, 27. Séxas xéAevbov et py Tis 
Gmérparev Opbas. A most awkward and 
unnatural expression! Read déxav Ke 
AedOov xré, and all will be right. 

69-72. Aiccovro 8€ watdas “ABavros | yav 
moAvxpov Aaxovras | TipvvOa rov érdorepov 

| xriew. Perhaps Aaxovra. However, the 
plural may be right. 

85. tov 8’ eidev dyxos kpadiav, elv\a ré vw 
magev pépyva. The accent of geiva is 
added by Mr. Kenyon, who compares Aesch. 
Prom. 707, where nevertheless £évos has the 
usual signification of strange. I don’t hesi- 
tate a moment to correct: Seuva ré vw 
mAGEEv pépymva. 

xiii. 17-20. [od yap] dapacipBporos aifwv 

| [xaAx]os daAdrov Oedka | [reipe|w dia 
TwPATOS. 

Better would be, I think: [xwpeliv da 
TWPATOS. 

77-80. Perhaps: ordre II[nAcidas] | [av ]a- 
[va}r’ d[Axav xyp te plave | dpival ro, Aapdan- 
















CC ww ee Oo? bed ee oe OM. OO 














dav] | 1 e&voev a{rav]. To Prot. Platt are 
due jvavar’ (but Bacch. and Pind. are using 
the Doric augment) dAxay and dray, to Profs. 
Blass and Jebb pavw. The reading of the 
MS. dpeiva... is the orthography of the 
imperial era, like ema, etc, not of 
the fifth century B.c. The inverse error 
Tloodav for Tocedaév has sometimes been 
corrected by the editor, often not. 

150-153. civ | heig Se prroored[ ave| | 
mod xuBepva, eivopia dé caddpuv. 

Rather eivopia te caddpuv. 

xiv. 23. Possibly : 


ds didogeivou Te Kai dpHodikov | 
[warpos répuxev (or weduxis)]... 


xvi. 6. SodAryavyere kv[kve | [oxi deta ppeva 
repropevos. The poet wrote xv{xvov], using 
the notorious transpositio epithetor um, and 
[a dein. 

xvi. 34. dr’ eri roraped poddev re Avkoppya. 

After first reading this passage, I pro- 
posed to Mr. Kenyon foféovr or pobdevt, 
and he answered me that joddevr. might be 
defended by dvOeucevra “EBpov v. 5. Wild 
flowers on the banks of a river are not 
unusual, but roses, I think, very uncommon. 
Now Prof. W. Christ has also proposed the 
last conjecture fofdevr.; this offers the 
smallest change, but because this word 
is found nowhere, pofovr, may seem still 
more probable. 

xvii. 41-45. od yap av Bédou| p’ dp Bpérov’ 
épavvov do| ds} idety pa aos, €Tre t Tw O¢[ wv]- 
|ov dapdoeas aékov | Ta. 

I should like to read : 
Tw KTE. 

77-80. Kpovi[Sas] | d€ rou warip ava teAc 
l Tlovedav iréptarov | Kos x96ve. kar’ 
evdevdpov. The metrical correction of 
Mr. Kenyon, 7devdpor, is very unsatisfactory, 
because this is a most awkward epithet of 
the earth. If I don’t deceive myself, the 
reading EY AENAPON is a corruption of 
EYPYEAPON, xOova cipvedpoy, as the 
poet wrote in imitation of his greater uncle 
Simonides, cited in Plato’s Protag. 345 C 
eipvedots dco Kaprov aivipeba xOovds, 
exactly as he imitates the same xiii. 72 by 
writing zavdapdtwp xpdvos. 

xvii. 129. neo. 8° eyyvOev | veo marangav 
€para dmi. 

I am at a loss to understand what éyyv6ev 
means here. Could it be said in opposition to 
the widespread and distant sound of the 
waves : éxAayev 5¢ wovros, or is the word the 
corruption of some other, for instance dé 
knpobev (=éx xapdias) or S& ravrofev? For 
the metre cp. 62,63. But a more probable 


a yo) ” 
idetv haos ET, Et 
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correction seems to be & évdo@ev, said in 
antithesis to the waves out of the ship. 
132. orale Oedroprov €o OXGV Tvxav. 


don’t believe that écOAdv is defensible, and 


should like to read éo OA av. 

xix. 9. ipawe vov ev tats moAvyparos Te 
kAXecvov 6ABias ’APavats. 

With Prof. Tyrrell I prefer the reading 
of the first hand, xacvdv. Op. Horat. 
Carm, iii. 26, 13 ; iv. 2,10. The novelty of 
this poem was perhaps the celebration of Io 
in her quality of zpouytwp of Dionysos. 

29-36. efr’ obv—Apyov } pa—, 7—édva- 
mavow. These words contain a triple 
supposition of the poet, and therefore ought 
to be written : ir’ otv—, 4 pa-—, 7—.- 

Fragm. 46, 6. év 5& oWapoderos mropragw 
aifav | dpaxvav iorot méXovras. 
Soph. fr. 264 (Nek.?) wéAra 8’ épifwv dpayvav 
pide and Eur. /r. 369 xetoOw ddpv pot pirov 
dpdutrdcxew dpaxvars to be considered as 


imitations of this passage? V. 12 zasdcxoé 


P tyvo PrAé€yovrar. Bergk’s correction 
pdreyovr seems indubitable. 
H. van HERWERDEN. 
Utrecht. 


If the letter before oda is B the word 
Mr. 


cannot well be anything but cvpPBodot. 
Kenyon says the first letter in the line is 
‘ perhaps cancelled’ and I believe Mr. Nairn 


was on the right track in proposing xpeta or 
Possibly xpeiaor 


something of the sort. 
ovpBoroi, adopting the same scholar’s beauti- 
ful Gupov éxwv drore in the line before. 
number of letters is just that marked by 
Kenyon, if we count. and was half one each, 
which they about are. 
quite satisfactory, | think, though I do not 
believe anyone would have challenged it had 
it been found in the MS. 


iii, 33. évOa civ adoxw Te Kedva 
au[v 7] edroxdpors...Pvyatpact. 


The facsimile shows that there is not 
room for v7’ in 34, and Mr. Kenyon con- 
We must read then oiv 
eirAoxdpors, the construction being ovv re— 
So at 15 of the same 
ode we have pve pev—Bpvovor= Bpver wev— 
For illustrations of both see C.R. vol. 


firms my opinion. 
oiv=atv Te—Kal. 
be. 
x. p. 3881. 


iii. 55. Zeds émuoracas pedayxerbes vépos 
oBeévwvev EavOav proya. 












Are not 


The 


But xpelaor is not 
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This detail of the cloud and rain which 
extinguishes the pyre of Croesus shows that 
already in Bacchylides the myth appears in 
a contaminated form. If Apollo carried 
Croesus off to the Hyperboreans it could not 
much matter whether the fire were put out 
or not. As both the poet and Herodotus 
agree in this detail, it is likely to be 
original, and perhaps the common founda- 
tion of the two different accounts was a 
story that Croesus was about to burn himself 
when a storm of rain came on and put out 
the fire and that Cyrus thus took him alive 
and treated him kindly. The natural orna- 
ment would be to ascribe the deliverance 
from death to the god Croesus had so munifi- 
cently honoured, and thence diverged two 
distinct legends. 

The words fav6av dAdya suggest that we 
should read Béas of pdrdy’ ard EavOav (EavOav 
vulg.) yevvwv wvéov at Pyth. iv. 225. If one 
thinks of it, av@av yeviwv is an odd phrase, 
especially of the fire-breathing bulls. Cf. 
also Bacch. frag. xlvi. 4. 

iii. 92. tpépe. seems too short; rather 


Tpadet. 


v. 8.  dedp’ abpyoov < civ > vow. 

No doubt véw was in the papyrus and Mr. 
Kenyon’s oiv is technically very good, but 
I think B. more likely wrote eivdws. A poet 
does not say to a king ‘attend if you can,’ 
he asks him to listen graciously. Cf. Pyth. 
ii. 69. 

16. aivet ‘Iépwva first hand, rightly I sus- 
pect; the whole passage has got into such 
confusion that one cannot guess how it stood 
at first. Besides the metrical impossibilities, 
and xXeevviv and xXewds close together, 
surely yapuv éx ornbéwv xéwv is a bald sort of 
of phrase. 

56. [rAjvat] would be a better supplement 
than [kai zav]. The first hand wrote épeu/- 
mvAav corrected to épujiriAav ; was the cor- 
rection meant for épeyiridav? Fick would 
restore dvypéWavro in Homer. If so it would 
mean ‘he who carried off or tore away the 
gates.’ More probably however the cor- 
rector was «confusing the word with jirrw 
(cf. L. and 8. s.v. dvepeiropat). It is curious 
that at Septem 867 the Medicean has éppuji- 
taxo. corrected to éppujiroyo. For the 
meaning of the epithet see Mr. Leaf on /liad 
E 395; Heracles broke open the gates of 
Hades. 


ix. 35. Boayv 7’ apwe (Housman) Aadv 
7) TeAevtaias dudpvypya madas. 


The subject to dpwe (or drpuve either) 
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ought to be Automedes. To say that the 
wrestling roused the spectators to enthusiasm 
calls away our attention from the athlete 
himself to the struggle. This objection is 
obviated no doubt by Mr. Housman’s of for 
7 but do you like off I should prefer his 
xai. There is not much transcriptional 
probability about és but it would give better 
sense, ‘to the very end of the wrestling,’ 
and also gives much more force to reAcvraias, 
which is plainly weak if it only mean that 
the wrestling came last in the pentathlum. 
Perhaps, however, the sense I desiderate can 
hardly be got fairly out of reXevraias raAas. 


x. 15 éc0c0a<kis> Nikas éxate 
avOeow EavO[ av] dvadnoapevos Kepadav 
Kddos evpetas ’"APavais 
Ojxas, Oiveidars re Sdfav 
év Tlowevdavos repixXertois aéOXors, 


2 LSI Pee ee as "EAAaow rodav Taxelav 
Ul 
oppav 
.! , 
errs powow ért oradiov 
ee mvewv aedAav 
> , od , > , 
SOW ie cigs. 2% 8 avdre Pearypwv éhaiw 
0 eee v éuritvwv optAov. 
25 retp..... VETTEL 
ibs sn pov "lo Ouovixav 
Oe Wicscsie kt dpvgav eiBovAwv...... 


wv Tpoparat. 


This passage is perhaps the most tantalizing 
in Bacchylides; it looks as if it could be 
filled up somehow with ease, and yet when 
one tries one is met by a veritable hedge of 


_ obstacles. I despair of making a satisfactory 


whole, but am in hopes of having at least 
made some way towards a restoration. Let 
us begin by distinguishing between the 
practically certain and the merely probable 
or purely speculative, though one cannot 
lay down strict bounds between them. 
Certain then appear to me to be the 
following points. First, we must put a full 
stop at the end of 18. It is impossible to 
suppose that the poet, when beginning a 
catalogue of the victor’s successes at many 
games all over Greece (19—35), started by 
saying ‘how often he won victories at the 


Isthmus.’ He said of course: ‘We will 
sing how many crowns he has won. First, 
two at the Isthmus’ and so on. That 


dooaxs (Tyrrell, Wilamowitz and myself) 
is right in 15 appears clear, but whatever 
you read there the general sense is the same. 
The second thing that appears almost certain, 
and for this I am indebted to Mr. Hous- 
man, is that in 21 we must accent ém and 
suppose... . poor to bea dative governed 
by it, répyacw or the like being in the 
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lacuna. Mr. Jebb’s xovpoow looks very 
plausible at first sight but his restoration 
makes the victor run behind his competitors. 
And émi cradiov is at least very strange. 
Thirdly in 23 we are bound to suppose 9’ (if 
for 6 and not the last letter of some other 
word) to be the second word in its clause, 
for Bacchylides scarcely ever puts it third ; 
and when he does, it is in a very 
mild way, as at x. 46, xviii. 53. There- 
fore we must supply a verb hefore it, 
and this verb must have been something 
like patvey or piavev. Ridiculous indeed it 
appears to me to say that the victor ‘rushed 
into the throng of the spectators and 
smeared their garments with oil,’ but there 
seems no help for it. Fourthly in 24, as 
éuritvwy cannot govern an accusative (at 
Nem. vii. 31 év=és), we must begin the line 
with gape’ és. Then 25 must begin with 
rerpax. and must go on with a connecting 
particle, for otherwise we have no connexion 
in the whole passage. In 27 vw (Kenyon) 
and dyxdpvgav (Jebb) are clearly right, and 
in 28 I have before observed that we must 
read dywvdpxwv or something of the kind. 
We have now got a considerable frame- 
work into which to fit some more guesses. 
At 20 we seem compelled to accept zpoidyvas 
(Kenyon) or some other second person. 
The difficulty is that we have got to shift 
from the second to the third somewhere for 
in 27 we have the third and apparently also 
in 25. And the transition seems very 
abrupt wherever we put it. The only 
natural place for bringing in the thjrd 
person seems to be this very line; hence I 
long tried to get some word in -ace (-ac’) 
but can find none that will do, and besides 
the papyrus so regularly marks elisions that 
it is great odds there was no elision here. 
The transition must be made then at the 
epode (21). In 21 I think réppacwy 7’ (or 8’ 
or even y’) dxpoow ém oradiov extremely 
probable ; compare Pyth. ix. 114, réppacw 
ayavos, 118, wort ypaypa téAos dxpov. In 
both these lines appears the verb écrace 
which reminds one of the ECTA here, but 
it seems impossible to get an accusative in 
if we read écrac’ or éozacev). And 
another curious parallel between the two 
passages is Pindar’s Watvoee rézAos (120) 
beside the ¢apea which the hero of Bacchy- 
lides apparently besmirches ; and again we 
have ouAov directly after in both poets. 
Had Bacchylides got the whole passage of 
Pindar in his head? If so the ode would 
probably have been written soon after 478. 
In 22 the only thing possible seems éo- 
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mvéwv. I had thought of é6e rvewy, but the 
next line seems to bar that. In 23 faute de 
mieux I propose éora piavev (or piawev). If 
we accept 9’ aire, the reading of the third 
hand, and I think we are bound to do so, 
and if we look at the way aire is used by 
Pindar, it is clear that we want some con- 
trast of time; the meaning then would be: 
‘At the goal of the course, with hot tem- 
pestuous panting, he stood (a moment), and 
then again dashed into the throng of the 
spectators, smearing their dresses with oil.’ 
We often do see the winner of a race stand 
thus fora moment and then turn and run 
off among the spectators or to the dressing- 
room. And in the circumstances of Greek 
running a man might well amuse himself by 
scattering the spectators in their clean new 
cloaks, all of them flying right and left to 
escape his greasy body; nor is it incon- 
ceivable that a poet might deign to com- 
memorate the jest. The picturesqueness of 
the description is like the manner of Bac- 
chylides. But piavey is hardly the right 
word—if I could get it in I should prefer 
xpaivev. Possibly éoras, éxpawes. Cf. v. 44. 
For the rest I will simply write out the 
passage in the form I have got it into: 


‘i ii 
15 é00a<kis> Nikas exare 
dvOcow EavOav dvadnodpevos Kepadav 
- snes RORY 
Kvdos etpetars APavais 
Oijxas Oiveidas re Sdgav. 
3 eesti 
ev ILoowdavos repixAerots a€OXous 
20 raot zpoidnvas “EAAaow rodav taxetav 
oppav. 
4 ‘4 >” ¥ , 
réppaciv 7 akporw emt oradiov 
‘4 > / ” 
Oeppav aromvewv aehAav 
» , ’ > , > , 
cota, plavev 6 atte Geatypwv éXaliw 
pice ‘ , ; 
gape és ayaov éurritvwv opwrov 
* . 
25 rerpaxed _ VL ere 
, 
kapwas Spopov, lorOp.ovixav 
i“ > , é. > , 
dis vw dyxdpvgav ebBovAwv V _ _ _ mpo- 
parat. 


We might also begin 20 with viv ye. To 
follow up 7’ by 6’ is common enough to need 
no apology. I am not aware of any evidence 
for a race of the length implied by rerpaxe 
kdpuyas Spopov, but it would be hard to say 
why such a distance should not be run 
sometimes. In 25 I can think of nothing 
better than 8’ dvev, which seems too long for 
the gap and is the wrong tense ; 8 div looks 
harder still to get in. 

Mr. Jebb defends Mr. Kenyon’s yapirwv 
in 28, as more poetical, and thinks it is 
Dorian verse. He says truly that -wv yapi 
is a dactyl, and -rwv rpopara: a scond epitri- 
tus. But _..|_ |__|! being what he 
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says and what I thought, the question is: Can 
this figure stand in a Dorian rhythm? Let 
him quote an example from Pindar or Bac- 
chylides and I give way, but there is none 
unless in the corruption of some fragment. 
(Nem, x. 1 is of course not to the point ; 
Pindar has other instances of a short intro- 
duction something like it, as in Pyth, ix., 
and the two short syllables before the dactyl 
seem essential). “AcOAdpxwv he says is too 
long, but yapirwv is manifestly too short! ; 
considering the small space occupied by e, 0, p, 
I think de6Adpywv might go in; I certainly 
have much doubt whether déywvdpywv could. 
To say that deOAdpywv tpopara: is too prosy 
is to appeal to taste; I[ appeal to Pindar 
who talks of the ‘EAAavodicas giving the 
prize at Olymp. iii. 12, and says Iv6:ados 
kapvé aveare vw in Pyth. i. 32. Doubtless 
deOAdpxwv tpoparns is more prosy than these, 
but not much; it stands to them as B. in 
general does to Pindar. And what were 
the Aevxirrwv Muxynvaiwy rpodara in Pindar, 
frag. 216? If eiBovdAwv is not the prosiest 
word to apply to the Graces which any poet 
could have found by trying, it is hard to say 
what would be; Mr. Kenyon saw this and 
therefore forced the interpretation ‘favour- 
ing’ upon it. But I wish someone would 
hit on a better supplement than mine. 


x. 41. 7 rwa Oevrporiay eidus. 


Spoilt from Jliad A 794, II 36. There it 
is apt, because it is a question of a single 
oracle; here a single oracle would be 
nonsense, and the word must mean prophetic 
skill, the rwa being a meaningless echo of 
Homer. 


xi. 77. reixos 5¢ KixAwres Kapov. 


Mr. Jebb objects to xayovr’ that the 
middle use of it in Homer precludes its use 
here, where the middle is inappropriate. 
But the Homeric use is not so very clear. 
At = 341 no doubt xapopuer$a means ‘we 
won for ourselves by toil,’ but at « 130 the 
use is plainly different, for éxayovro there 
does not mean ‘for themselves’; on the 
contrary ogw is added, meaning ‘for the 
Cyclopes.’ And surely the real‘ middle 
force of the verb consists in its meaning for 
oneself. The old explanation of vicov 
éixtysevnv éxdyovro was ‘tilled the fertile 
island’ and I believe it is right. (Eust. 


1 Of this an easy demonstration may be obtained 
by taking the measure of the same word lower down 
in the column and comparing it with the gap here. 
By similar measurement of de@A and apx in other 
passages it appears that a«@Adpxwyr will just go in. 





1619, 49 apud Ebeling). Ebeling says 
further on: of ké ow vigoov évktipéevyy 
exdpovto i.e, xdpvovtes érowjoavto. This 
predicative use of évxtyévyv locks more 
Virgilian than Homeric ; however, let it be 
predicative, still if, as great authorities say, 
exdovTo = kdpvovtes éroujoavto, it is evident 
that xdyovro exactly suits the sense in 
Bacchylides. 

Or again let us admit for a moment that 
Mr. Jebb is right in saying that éxapovro 
in the Odyssey means ‘won.’ Well, in 
Apollonius it certainly does not. And 
Bacchylides is half way between the two. 
And why should he not have mistaken the 
meaning of Homer’s word as much as 
Apollonius, who was much more of a 
Homeric scholar in all probability ? 

Hence it seems that xdpovr’ does not 
involve any serious difficulty. Whereas 
xdpov does, for it involves such a piece 
of scansion as _> J = —V—~ in Dorian 
rhythm.2 And it does not correspond 
to the third epode any better than to 
the first, for in the third we have _ JJ VJ! 

xi. 119. ‘ youvos (cum yovy componit Doed. 
Gl. 1011 cf. Curt. Et. 170) locus editus. I 
534 3 57 438 yourd dAwys—sch. A & 57 7a 
yovipm Torw THs yis, } TO tydordrw, pera- 
hopikos dro Tov yovatwy Tav év TO THpaTt, 
amep egéxer et: TO yovipm, Ties 5é Td yewAopov 
k.t.A. a 193 dva youvov dAwys oivorédoio sch. 
Q. rdv yov'pwratov tézov, melius sch. A (La 
Roche) rév éynAdv torov 7% Tov tpaxvv, cf. r 
193 h. Mere. 207, A 323 és youvoy ’A@nvawv 
ef, Apoll. Lex. 55, 20, Eust. 23, 28. 772, 28, 
Hes. utramque expl. habet E. M. 239, 4 et 
12 (Herodian.), Or. 38, 6. 39, 5. (Tovdecoa).’ 
Ebeling. 

Why one should not make an ddgos in 
front of a hill as much as beside a river I 
do not see. 

xiii. 94. Possibly dvamadXopévwv or -ors, 
‘rocked in the cradle of the deep.’ The 
plural refers to vavriAovs (Blass) in 91. At 
97 I agree with Blass and Housman in 
thinking that the MS, had 8 éxcArwoav. 
Or rather 8 koAwwoav, as elision is almost 
always marked, and there is no mark here. 
And Bacchylides does not trouble himself 
about augmenting gnomic aorists. 


- xv. 57. a & aiddos Pevdeoor kai adpooivats 
e€aroiows OadXovo’ GOap/3Hs 


? Better to say the last syllable of xduoy is 
lengthened by metrical ictus (I do not believe in it 
myself, but see Gildersleeve on Pyth. iii. 6). Of 
course the second syllable of mpéyovo: vould not be 
so lengthened in any case. But I hope to say more 
on the metre on a future occasion, 

















9 a a 4, lA tot 
UBpis, & wrAovrov Sivapiv te Bods 
60. dAAdrpiov dracer, adtis 
[8] és Babiv wéure POdpor. 
U Se , 
keiva Kal tmreppidadous 
yas maidas dAeooev yiyavras. 


The trouble of this passage is caused by 
the relative & followed by 38, to obviate 
which I proposed o¢’ in 61. But it certainly 
seems, as Mr. Jebb remarks, that 8 was the 
reading of the MS. I now suspect that 3 
ought simply to be omitted, not merely 
because it introduces a construction foreign 
to our poet, but on metrical grounds. We 
learn from the only other surviving epode 
that lines 61 and 62 are not in reality two, 
but one. And hence one is naturally in- 
clined to suppose that the true division of 
lines is this: 


a 8 aiddos Wevderor kai adpootvas é€aoiors 
OarXovo’ aBapBns 

uBpis & wAotrov dvvayiv te Gods dAddTpLov 
aracev avtis 

[d) és Babiv wéure POdpov. Keiva Kai irep- 
dudAous 


yas matdas ddeooev yiyavras. 


For though there is the highest uncer- 
tainty about it, yet this arrangement seems 
to me at any rate far more reasonable than 
any other. But if so, 8’ or og’ would either 
of them be very dubious. Pindar indeed, 
does not mind beginning a line with an 
enclitic or a particle like § ; Bacchylides I 
believe never does such a thing,! being by 
nature an easy-going man averse to any sort 
of boldness or harshness. Thus on converging 
evidence of grammar (somewhat strong) and 
metre (in itself most uncertain) we are led, 
it seems, to conclude that 8’ should be struck 
out. 

xvii. 43. idetv MS., éovdetv Housman metri 
gratia. I should prefer émdeiv, ‘I should 
not care to live to see to-morrow dawn.’ 

51. I should have expected dé for re. 
Minos was angry, ut instead of showing it, 
tried to catch Theseus in a trap. 

56. rupiGepav dorparav can hardly mean 
anything but a meteor. Hyginus (Kenyon 
p. 155) speaks of tonitrum et fulgorem caeli, 
Bacchylides says dorpaye at 71 which by 
itself would naturally mean lightning, but 
an explosion often attends the fall of a 
meteor, and lightning and meteors are 
popularly confused even now. 

Frag. xiii. 6. Probably éo7épav. 

9. [d]v[S]ypors dAds. 1 should be glad to 

! There are apparent but only apparent instances 
in the papyrus, as x, 36, 46, xi. 18. 
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restore this beautiful word to a more re- 
spectable poet than has hitherto guaranteed 
it. 

Frag. xlii. (Bergk 3). 


aA ‘ A 
mavpourt 5¢ Ovatav Tov dravtTa xpovoy TO 
Sdaipove SOxev 
, > hed , 
mpdocovras év Kaipo TohuoKporadov 
yipas ixvetoOat, rpiv éyxvpoat Svc. 


The rhythm of the first line is very suspi- 
cious’ to say the least, and the sense still 
more so if any sense there be. Read dainwv 
édwxev and all is smooth. Cf. frag. 50. Nor 
does év xaip¢ seem right in connexion 
with tov dmavta yxpovov; perhaps éyxaipas 
(ENKAIPWC for ENKAIP WI). 

The case for digammating iaivw is greatly 
strengthened by Mr. Richards’ reference to 
Hesychius. There is perhaps an instance of 
it in Pindar. In the older editions Olymp. 
ii. 13 runs thus: dé@Awv te Kopuday ropov T 
*Addeod, iavOeis dovdais. In the modern the 
line is divided after ’AAdgeod, and so in all 
the other strophes. The only reason, I 
suppose, for this division is the hiatus after 
"AXAdeod, but if iavbe’s was digammated there 
remains none at all, It is true that it 
upsets the colometry, as arranged by J. H. 
H. Schmidt, to go back to the old division 
of lines, but then the colometry of a 
Paeonian ode is another name for a kaleido- 
scope. 

Talking of the digamma, Bickh observed 
truly that this letter never makes position 
in Pindar, neither does it in Bacchylides ; 
hence I retract peyaivyros ‘Iépwy at iii. 64. 

After working out the colometry of Bac- 
chylides I am more convinced than ever of 
the futility of that pleasing pastime. It is 
extremely easy in a way no doubt, but there 
is hardly a strophe in which there are not 
obvious alternatives between which it is 
absolutely impossible to choose with any sort 
of certainty. The following points are the 
only ones of much interest which I raised in 
the inquiry. The third line of the strophe 
in ode xiii. is not to be scanned as I 
proposed in the February number, but as 
__! cv! ey. For this remarkable colon 
cf. the first line of the strophes of the eighth 
Nemean, the only other instance of it with 
which I am acquainted. (Even here the 
colometry is not decisive, but I do not think 
my former proposal will do any way; to 
discuss the question fully would take more 
space than it deserves.) At xvi. 19 as usual 
there are several possibilities, but I think 
that pédXe is right; the seccnd period of 
this strophe beginning at 17 and being 555. 





Sones 


See ee 
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4. It is the division of lines 19 and 20 that 
is wrong; they form of course one line in 
reality and if divided anywhere shonld be so 
after xépg. At xvi. 30 there is a very beau- 
tiful effect of a kind not uncommon in Greek 
verse, the first @ being double the value of 
the second; the most splendid of all such 
effects is probably ein Zed tiv ein dvdavew in 
Pyth. i. 29, the first ety filling two bars and 
the second only one. In xvi. 35 I believe 
map (first hand) to be right; the peyiod 
begins at 31 and runs 433433); hence the 
last line breaks rhythmically in the middle, 
whereas if we read zapa it breaks after the 
the second foot. 

ARTHUR Piatt. 


First let me restore to their rightful 
owners four conjectures which I published 
after they had been published by others : 
i 8 xadév Blass, iii 63 ye pév Blass, vii 10 
’Apioropevecov raid. Wilamowitz, xvii 58 xal 
o€é Platt. 

v 8-16. detp’ abpycov civ vow, |e ovv 
Xapirecor Babvgovors ipdvas |i vpvov amo La- 
Géas | vacov Eévos t iperépay | weprer és KAEt- 
vav modu. | XpvodprvKos Oipavias | ka vos 
Oeparwv eee | yapuv éx ornbéwv xéwr | 
aively ‘Iépwva. In 12 I have written és 
kAewav (és Ociav Richards) for xAecevvay es, 
since wéu7e. must not be altered. Then in 
14 I have written xawds for kAwos. This is 
Bacchylides’ first ode to Hiero; and he 
begins ‘ You, Hiero, must be, if any one is, 
a judge of poetry : look hither and see if the 
Graces had a hand in the verse which a 
stranger sends from Ceos to Syracuse. A 
new poet would fain sing Hiero’s praises ; 
and a world-wide field for him they are.’ 
The metrical superabundance of 11, 14, 26, 
29, is due to a scribe whose ear was dis- 
pleased by the catalexis: when he came to 
the second strophe he desisted in despair. 

v 129. Ovid Met. viii 304 has nothing to 
do with the name Aphareus or Aphares in 
this passage. It is true that the best MSS 
and most modern editors read ‘ duo Thesti- 
adae, proles Aphareia, Lynceus | et uelox 
Idas’; but when you come to 434 and 440g. 
you find that the Thestiadae are not Lynceus 
and Idas, but Plexippus and Toxeus : there- 
fore Heinsius is right as usual in following 
those MSS which give prolesque. 

v 184. My conjecture (p. 706) should be 
printed 


[HAD ]ev Depevixo<s é>s cbzvpyovs. 


It is merely CECE for CE, 
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xi 118-120. Write 


»” , e , 
GAGoS TE TOL ijwEpoeV 
A 
KaTEevoav evvpov TPO Yov- 
~ e , 4 >» >» ‘ 
vot éoodpevot, Tpudmou mei xtX. 


a 
KaTrEvoay scripsi, xicav tap’ MS. po youvot 


Platt, zpdéyovo. MS. The scribe glanced 
from the first ev to the second and wrote 
kamevvdpov: then he added overhead the 
omitted cay, but forgot by a natural 
inadvertence to add also the other ev: then 
gav, wrongly inserted, gave xacavzevvdpor, 
and + was expanded to wdp’. Certainly 
karevoav and evvdpov go well together: 
compare the dxyjparos Aepwv of Eur. Hipp. 
78, which Aidos rotraplator kynmevet 
Spocors: Pindar Ol. iii 24 calls the dAgos 
at Olympia a Karros. Our dXoos was in 
front of a youvds (=tyydds témros: the 
word has no other authenticated meaning), 
z.e. between the hill and the sea. 

‘Palmer’s von Kenyon aufgenommene 
Correctur scheint unmidglich’ says Blass ; 
‘119 steht mpdyovo. éooapevor wider 
die Construction und wider das Metrum, 
von Palmer ungliicklich behandelt’ says 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. So far so good: 
but they both propose the violent alteration 
mpoyovev écoapevwv, in which -ov mpoydvev 
corresponds to-es kapov éAO- at 77 and would 
fain correspond to -oc Bpordv ap- at 35, 
_vv— to _VJ_»v;andon this I have to make 
the following remarks. 

No type of lyric metre is better known to 
metrists than the dactylo-epitrite : its nature 
is simple and its relics are abundant : they 
form more than half of Bacchylides and 
Pindar. This correspondence, _J .. =_VU_-», 
is so extraordinary that Christ, Metrik 
p. 93, declares that he knows no example of 
it. Crusius, in the paper on Bacchylides 
with which he has filled twenty-four pages 
of the first part of this year’s Philologus, 
adduces one instance, the last line of the 
strophes of Alcman’s Parthenion, frag. 
23 Bergk: that poem is not written in this 
metre, and even that instance is disputed by 
Bergk iii p. 27. As for the examples which 
can be quoted from the MSS of Bacchylides 
and Pindar, they resemble in nature and in 
number the examples of an anapaest in the 
third foot of the iambic senarius which can 
be quoted from the MSS of the Attic 
tragedians ; and if anyone is in danger of 
heeding them I advise him to write them 
out on a sheet of paper, look at them, read 
Porson’s preface to the Hecuba, and look at 
them again. When I say that in two out of 
the scanty sum the short syllable which 
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should be a long one is the first syllable of 
“Odvpros, that fact is Pwvaev cvveroiow. 
There are perhaps a couple of instances 
which cannot easily be corrected ; but hear 
Porson: ‘loca, quae huic doctrinae aduer- 
santur, tam pauca sunt, tam facilia 
emendatu pleraque, ut si unus et alter forte 
supersint, quibus nos mederi nequeamus, non 
idcirco sana iudicanda sint.’ In the present 
case however the question hardly arises : 
other things being equal, a conjecture which 
makes 119 tally with the normal metre of 
35 will be preferred before a conjecture 
which makes it tally with the abnormal 
metre of 77, even supposing 77 to be incor- 
rupt. Moreover there is another way of 
scanning 77 to match 35: not indeed a 
legitimate way, but at any rate a less out- 
rageous one. It is to reckon the -ov of xayov 
as long. The hypothesis that a short final 
syllable can be lengthened even at a point 
which is not the end of a measure has a 
larger number of MS corruptions to support 
it, and will help you to defend not merely 
xduov at 77 but also woAw at 114, peyaivyre 
at iii 64, drwodpevoy at v 189, and écOAdv at 
xiv 3, where the other theory will prove a 
broken reed. 

xiii 97. The MS, as I said on p. 1408, 
must have had ovpiu vérov 8 éxoAn[woar 
mvoai]. But the position of 3¢ is improbable 
and the change of subject in ékéA7wcav and 
é&ixovro is awkward ; therefore Bacchylides 
most likely wrote 


ordépecey O€ Te TOVTOV 
> , , % >» , cal 
ovpia, vorov 8 ékdArwoav Tv0d 
ioriov KtA. 


and the scribes mistook TINOAI!, Compare 
Meleager in Anth. Pal. ix 363 9 sg. quoted 
in the lexicons. Ludwich (February) has 
proposed éxkcArwoev vod, but that will not 
account for the ovpia of the MS. 


xiv 1-7. Write 


ed pev ciudpbar mapa daimovos av- 
Opiirots dpiorov" 

cvpdopa 8’, dv ed’ dpaddd- 

vat |apvtAatos poAodca, 

Bant ov id? iyipavi te[ v-] 

xe dat TYLAV 

0 ddXos adXotav Exe. 


revyee Platt and Wilamowitz (February). 
In 3 the accent on the last letter looks to 
me like a circumflex, so I write dyaddiver 
rather than dyoddivev. I have altered 
écOAov to dv eed’: as ECEAWN at x 47 
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stands for ECOAWN, so here does 


ECOAON stand for EOEA’ON, though 
Bacchylides hardly put the words in that 
order. The stop at the end of 4 marks off, 
as in many other places, the relative clause 
from the main part of the sentence. For 
the metre see iii 83 and xiii 31; for the 
sense Hor, serm ii 7 86 sgg. ‘in se ipso 
totus, teres atque rotundus...in quem manca 
ruit semper fortuna,’ where Bacchylides will 
defend guem against Lucian Mueller’s quo. 
The pev of 1 is answered by the dé of 
7: ‘it is first and best to be a good piece of 
God’s handiwork, and then disaster docs 
but exalt the man she meant to ruin; but 
there are more sorts of worth than one.’ | 
have given this paraphrase because, in the 
other conjectures which I have seen, I do 
not understand what is supposed to be the 
connexion in meaning between lines 3-6 
and the preceding and following context. 
xvii. My éovety for ideiv at 43 becomes 
quite unnecessary if deprdro’ (Platt and 
Wilamowitz) is read at 20; for the Jast four 
lines of the strophe, 20-23, 43-46, 86-89, 
109-112, can then be scanned thus (see p. 


136) : 


D tamietwue 1s 


| | | 
ee Re Pee Lee 


The penultimate of zarpdés in 109 must still 
be reckoned long, to avoid the concourse of 
five short syllables. Then the following 
alterations will be made in the table of 
equivalents on p. 1376: 


OE? 0 i Sivas 
Ce i ty ny 
vérv = 


Yue —-vev 


and the equivalent _.Lv=VcC_v will 
disappear. 

Ona this hypothesis Mr Pearson’s ra[¢]ev 
will be metrically admissible at 86 ; and it, 
like ra[é]ev, gives such a sense as the con- 
text demands. The purport of this simple 
tale is so much misunderstood that I must 
try to explain it, though I do not know how 
I am to succeed where so lucid a writer as 
Bacchylides has failed. Minos was sailing 
before a fair wind from Athens to Crete 
with the youths and maidens on board, and 
smitten with love he laid hands on Eriboea, 
who called to Theseus for help. Theseus 
cried ‘Hold: if you are Zeus’ son, I am 
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Posidon’s; and sooner than suffer this | 
will stand up against you and fight, let 
come what may.’ The seamen were astounded 
at such audacious words from a stripling to 
a warrior king: Minos was angered, as 
anyone would be; but he did not draw 
sword on the meddlesome youth, nor knock 
him overboard, nor even have him laid by 
the heels: he mastered himself and tdauwe 
motawiav pyrw. ‘Zeus,’ said he, ‘if I am 
your son, show me a sign from heaven,’—and 
immediately it lightened,—‘and Theseus, 
if you are Posidon’s, fish me up this ring 
out of your father’s realm.’ He believed of 
course that Theseus was the son of Aegeus, 
and expected him to shrink from the test: 
the young braggart, abashed by detection, 
would then sit still and hold his tongue. 
What other motive for the stratagem is 
conceivable? But Theseus plunged forthwith 
into the sea, and the heart of Minos was 
molten in his breast : Posidon’s son or not, 
thought he, this is a brave lad. Eriboea 
was clean forgotten : we hear her name no 
more: the return of Theseus finds Minos 
not pursuing his amour but sunk in thought. 
No correction of ra{.jev will be even suffer- 
able unless it signifies some strong revulsion 
which put Cypris and her gifts altogether 
out of his head. He accordingly did not 
order the ship to sail on, which she was 
doing already without his orders, but he 
ordered her to be stopped, xéAcvorev toyxev vaa: 
therefore xar’ otpov in 87, as I said on p. 
1390, is corrupt, and must either be made 
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into xérovpov agreeing with vaa or else into 
some substantive like émiovpov or dxdrovpov 
(=vav«Anpov) as object of xéAevoe. He gave 
orders, 1 say, to stop the ship; but fate 
ordained another course. The Greek word 
53év, between the words icyev vaa and ‘ero 
Sépv, means the course of the ship. How 
did fate prevent the stopping of the ship? 
well, the simplest way of ascertaining is to 
read what Bacchylides has written. Com- 
pare Cowper, Castaway 19-24 : 


He shouted ; nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course, 

But so the furious blast prevailed, 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


On therefore they sailed, the youths and 
maidens trembling and weeping; but 
Theseus meanwhile was borne by dolphins 
to the palace of his father, and graced with 
gifts by Amphitrite, and lo, he reappeared 
of a sudden by the vessel’s side. Ah, in 
what a train of thought did he arrest the 
king of Cnossus! The sea-nymphs lifted 
up their voices, the youths and maidens sang 
in answer, and all was joy ; for the Minotaur, 
as Wilamowitz-Moellendorff observes, is 
thrown far into the background. So runs 
the story. The question is whether you will 
amend xar’ otpov and so remove the single 
incongruity which breaks its tenour. 
A. E. Housman. 





LUTOSLAWSKI’S ORIGIN AND 


The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, 
with an account of Plato’s style, and of 
the chronology of his writings, by Wuy- 
cenTY LutostawskI. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1897. 


In this elaborate and learned work Mr. 
Lutoslawski fulfils the promise made in his 
tract Sur une nouvelle Méthode pour déter- 
miner la chronologie des dialogues de Platon 
(Paris 1896) and in the Classical Review for 
July 1897 pp. 284-286. A preliminary 
essay on the same subject had been printed 
in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 
1895, pp. 67-114, and the substance of a 
considerable portion of the work has already 
appeared in the author’s native tongue. 
English scholars may consider themselves 


GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. 


fortunate that a writer who seems equally 
at home in all civilised languages should 
have selected English as the best medium in 
which to publish the first complete account 
of his investigations. 

In an introduction of sixty-three pages 
the author gives an able survey of earlier 
investigations into the logic of Plato and 
the chronology of Plato’s dialogues. The 
progress of this discussion affords an oppor- 
tunity of examining the tradition about 
Plato’s sojourn at Megara, which is accepted 
by Zeller and other Platonic scholars. Mr. 
Lutoslawski attempts to disprove the story, 
but (as it appears to me) without success. 
Hermodorus, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 106) ‘says’ (noir) ‘that after the death 
of Socrates Plato and the other philosophers 
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visited Euclides of Megara, dreading the 
cruelty of the tyrants.’ The Hermodorus 
in question was Plato’s pupil (see Zeller* ii. 
1, 402 n.), and his testimony is therefore 
entitled to consideration. Mr. Lutoslawski 
attempts to invalidate this evidence by 
remarking that Diogenes’ statement is 
given ‘not as an unquestioned fact, but as 
an opinion of Hermodorus’ (p. 43). It is 
however a statement (dyoiv), and not a mere 
opinion, of Hermodorus, and it is precisely 
because the statement is attributed to 
Hermodorus, and not given as ‘an un- 
questioned fact’ without authority, that it 
deserves to carry weight. Mr. Lutoslawski 
asserts that Cicero ‘contradicts’ the testi- 
mony of Hermodorus. The only passage 
which he cites in support of this contention 
is De Rep. I. x. 16 ‘audisse te credo Plato- 
nem Socrate mortuo primum in Aegyptum 
discendi causa, post in Italiam et in Siciliam 
contendisse ut Pythagorae inventa perdis- 
ceret.’ It is surely incorrect to say that 
Cicero means to indicate Egypt ‘as the first 
place to which Plato travelled after his 
master’s death.’ Cicero is not professing to 
give a complete account of Plato’s absences 
from Athens; and ‘primum’ merely balances 
‘post.’ A visit to Megara would hardly 
seem to Cicero a case of foreign travel, like 
a voyage to Egypt or Sicily. Mr. Lutos- 
lawski further argues (with reference to 
the passage already quoted from Diogenes) 
that ‘it was not the “tyrants” whom Plato 
had to dread, but the democracy as revived 
after the expulsion of the Thirty.’ This 
difficulty, which Stein had already raised, 
has in my judgment been disposed of by 
Zeller, whose explanation of this matter is 
altogether ignored by Mr. Lutoslawski. 
The words deicavtas tiv apornta tév Tupdv- 
vev are clearly taken from Hermodorus, and 
neither Hermodorus nor any other contem- 
porary of Plato used of ripavvo: as a design- 
ation for the Thirty, who were known 
simply as oi tpidxovra down to the time of 
Diodorus (Peter's Chronological Tables, E.T. 
p- 8ln. 153. Aristotle Rhet. IT. 24. 3 is no 
exception, for tpidkovra tupavvous is quite 
different from oi trupdvvor. The word rupav- 
vovs in this passage of Aristotle is only a 
figure of speech ; otherwise there is no point in 
Polycrates’ bon mot). The words rév rupavvev 
are therefore metaphorical, and may well 
refer to the rhetoricians and demagogues to 
whom Socrates’ condemnation was primarily 
due: compare Gorg. 466 C droxrwviacw ot 
pyropes ovs dv BovAwvta, Oaomwep ol TUpar- 
vol, Kal xpyat adaipodvrar Kai é&eAavvovow 
€k tav ToAewv ov av Soxp avrois, and other 


passages cited by Zeller (l.c.). 
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Many writers on the chronology of 
Plato’s dialogues have treated Plato’s so- 
journ in Megara as an argument in support 
of an early date for the Theaetetus and 
other dialogues. Mr. Lutoslawski is con- 
vinced that the TZheaetetus is late, and 
accordingly thinks it incumbent on him to 
prove that the ‘Megara period in Plato’s 
life’ is a ‘myth.’ But Plato’s visit to 
Megara need not be in any way connected 
with the composition of the Theaetetus ; and 
Mr. Lutoslawski appears to me only to 
weaken his case by attacking so well-estab- 
lished a tradition. 

The body of the work falls into two parts 
—one critical and preparatory, the second 
dogmatic and expository. 

In the first, Mr. Lutoslawski attempts to 
establish the order and date of Plato's 
dialogues on the now well-known ‘ stylistic’ 
method. From a review of forty-five publi- 
cations on Plato’s style the author estab- 
lishes a list of five hundred peculiarities, 
more than two hundred of which were 
observed by Campbell. Mr. Lutoslawski 
does not claim to have made any observa- 
tions himself, or to have verified those 
already made, but he attempts to improve 
the method of stylistic investigation and 
make it available for determining the chron- 
ology of an author’s works. His procedure 
is as follows. Four kinds of peculiarities 
are distinguished, viz. (1) accidental e.g. 
‘ words or idioms occurring only once in a 
dialogue ’ (2) repeated (3) important (4) very 
important. Each ‘repeated’ peculiarity is 
counted as equivalent to two, each ‘impor- 
tant’ to three, and each ‘ very important’ to 
four ‘accidental’ peculiarities. By this 
means the relative importance of different 
peculiarities is estimated—a point which 
had received insufficient attention at the 
hands of previous investigators. A stan- 
dard of comparison, however, is still wanted. 
This Mr. Lutoslawski finds (for the next 
latest five dialogues) in the Laws, which is 
admittedly Plato’s latest work, and (for 
earlier works) ‘in the group of the six 
latest dialogues, Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Laws.’ By measuring 
equal samples of text with one another 
according to these principles, Mr. Luto- 
slawski arrives at the following conclusions: 
(1) ‘The latest works of Plato are the 
Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, 
Laws:’ (2) ‘the latest group is preceded 
by a middle group, consisting of Republic B. 
Il.—X., Phaedrus, Theaetetus, and Parmen- 
ides:’ (3) ‘the middle group is preceded by 
a first Platonic group, consisting of three 
dialogues, Cratylus, Symposium, and Phaedo;’ 
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(4) ‘among the Socratic dialogues, the 
Gorgias appears with probability to be the 
latest.’ As to the order of the dialogues 
within each group, Mr. Lutoslawski regards 
it as certain on the evidence of style ‘that 
the Phaedo is later than the Symposium and 
Cratylus, the Parmenides later than Theae- 
tetus and Phaedrus, the Philebus later than 
the Sophist.’ He admits that ‘the relative 
position of Republic, Phaedrus, and Theae- 
tetus, of Politicus, Philebus, and Timaeus, 
cannot be decided on the above observations 
alone.’ 

So much for Mr. Lutoslawski’s conclu- 
sions. To those who have followed the 
course of recent Platonic criticism, they will 
not seem startling ; but many even of those 
who are disposed to agree with the author’s 
chronological theory, will be unable to 
accept the arguments by which he endeav- 
ours to justify it. 

The fundamental principle of this new 
science of Stylometry, for which, ‘if properly 
directed,’ Mr. Lutoslawski claims infalli- 
bility, is thus enunciated: ‘Of two works 
of the same author and of the same size, 
that is nearer in time to a third, which 
shares with it the greater number of stylis- 
tic peculiarities, provided that their different 
importance is taken into account and that 
the number of observed peculiarities is 
sufficient to determine the stylistic character 
of all the three works.’ Is this an infalli- 
ble canon’? Surely a great literary genius 
can, within limits, vary his style at will. 
Is it certain that Plato never did? And 
will not such ‘stylistic peculiarities’ as 
vocabulary, for example, differ according to 
the subject matter of which an author is 
treating! Nor is it difficult to imagine a 
variety of accidental circumstances which 
may easily interfere with the operation of 
such a law. ‘The peculiar method of 
research’ says Mr. Lutoslawski, ‘used in 
the present work is a result of the author’s 
previous study of natural sciences and 
mathematics.’ So likewise, as it seems to 
me, is the author’s ‘Law of Stylistic 
Affinity’ itself. But it is by no means 
obvious that mathematical principles and 
methods are applicable either to style in 
general, or to Plato’s style in particular. 
Plato himself, at all events, took the 
greatest pains to distinguish between mathe- 
matical and dialectical reasoning, nor would 
he, I think, have subscribed without demur 
to the fundamental canon of Stylometry. 

Mr. Lutoslawski’s principle would un- 
doubtedly (as he himself allows) carry more 
weight if it were successfully tested ‘on the 





writings of a great modern writer like 
Goethe,’ the date of whose works we know. 
Something of this sort has lately been 
attempted by Zeller, who investigates the 
punctuation of D. F. Strauss’s writings, 
and finds that it has little or no bearing on 
their chronological order (Archiv fiir Gesch. 
der Philos. 1897, pp. 1—12). Or does Stylo- 
metry refuse to recognise a ‘progress in 
punctuation ’ as well as in style? In point 
of fact, many of the stylometric observations 
on Plato’s writings deal with idioms hardly, 
if at all, more important, than punctuation 
is in a modern writer. 

If, however, Mr. Lutoslawski’s funda- 
mental principle be provisionally accepted, 
it is open to doubt whether he fully con- 
forms to the conditions which he has pre- 
scribed. 

The number of observed peculiarities 
which he takes into account is five hundred. 
Is this sufficient to ‘determine the stylistic 
character’ of twenty-two of Plato’s most 
important dialogues? Perhaps it is enough 
to raise a strong presumption, provided that 
each of the peculiarities is significant. But 
the majority of English scholars will not, I 
think, see any special significance in many 
of Mr. Lutoslawski’s ‘peculiarities.’ A 
large number consists of rare or semi-tech- 
nical words, most of which are rendered 
necessary by the ideas which the author 
wishes to express. Evidence from vocabu- 
lary is, on the whole, perhaps the weakest 
evidence of date, unless we can show inde- 
pendently that the word in question came 
into vogue at such and such a time. I can 
see no significance, for example, in the follow- 
ing (among many other) ‘ peculiarities’ of 
this kind: nos. 6—11 (pp. 78-79) nos, 28 
(xodwds Parm. 1 Polit. 1 Tim. 1), 254—278 
(adjectives in -edys and -ddys) and many 
of those contained in nos. 458—500. The 
fact that a particular word occurs once (or 
twice) in each of two or three dialogues is 
surely too insignificant to count as evidence 
of affinity. Several of Mr. Lutoslawski’s 
instances are of this kind e.g. nos. 459, 461 
(ioriov Parm. 1 Legg. 1) 464 (udvws Parm. 1 
Tim. 1) 466 (ravrodarés Parm. 1 Legg. 1) 
485 (oix evxoAos= difficult Rep. 1 Parm. 1 
Legg. 2). The same kind of reasoning 
would establish an affinity between dia- 
logues which Mr. Lutoslawski separates 
widely from one another eg. the Cratylus 
and the Zimaeus and Laws: for féors (ac- 
cording to Ast) occurs only once in the 
Cratylus and once in the TZimaeus, and 
jpwikds, only once in the Cratylus and once 
in the Laws. Mr. Lutoslawski argues that 
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the Parmenides is late because it contains 
some forty-two words which occur mostly in 
the later group of dialogues. (A majority 
of these words, however, are found also in 
the Republic, which he regards as earlier 
than the Parmenides.) But has he ever 
investigated how many words are common 
to the Parmenides with so-called earlier 
dialogues, and not found in the latest group 
at all, or rarely? ‘Till this is done the 
evidence from vocabulary is altogether one- 
sided. We ought not to pronounce sen- 
tence before hearing both sides of the 
question. No sound conclusions can be 
drawn from evidence of this kind until the 
vocabulary of al/ the dialogues has been 
examined with the same care as Campbell 
bestowed upon that of his latest group. 

Mr. Lutoslawski’s observations on the 
usage of particles, formulae of replies, 
inflexions, prepositions ete., are (in my 
judgment) sometimes significant, but more 
often not. That xadamep gradually replaces 
oorep in a large group of dialogues (no. 199) 
is, I think, evidence of aflinity; and so 
perhaps are the following viz. nos. 223 
(rovyapotv replacing tovyapro.), 307 (the 
gradual recession of pévro.), and doubtless 
others. But what shall we say of nos, 
184—198 (various forms and usages of the 
dual, asserted by Mr. Lutoslawski to be 
‘peculiarities of later style,’ but happily not 
so styled by Roeper, who observed them), 
207—222 (where for example évredOev 757 is 
a mark of later style, because Jecht found 
it only in Theaet. Polit. Tim. Legg.—once in 
each of these dialogues, and 739 with the 
pluperfect is similarly so regarded, because 
it occurs five times altogether in Polit. T'im. 
and Legg. and only four times altogether in 
Euthyphr. Prot. Crat. and Rep.), ‘and other 
instances, which any reader will at once de- 
tect? Can it be seriously argued that the 
following perfectly natural collocations or 
expressions are proofs of the later origin of 
dialogues in which they occur 4 ére 5) roivuv 
(286), zparov pev toivev (288), p7 totvuv (294), 
qro—y (300), roivuy more than four times 
oftener than pévror (306—as if rove and 
pévrot had the same meaning), eizes, eipykas, 
irékaBes in answers (347-348), wav fdov 
meaning ‘every animal’ (364)1 These are 
only typical examples, and a careful study 
of Mr. Lutoslawski’s lists—see for example 
389 to 447—will furnish many more of the 
same kind. 

It seemed necessary to give a few speci- 
mens of the sort of stylometric observations 
on which Mr. Lutoslawski attempts to 
determine the order of Plato’s writings. 1 
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gladly allow that such broader considera- 
tions as are embodied in nos. 12—20 are 
highly important. But many of the partic- 
ular observations which have hitherto been 
made certainly tend to shew that Stylometry 
is still in its infancy. At present it savours 
too much of peaywyia ts tpaywdias. If we 
may judge of Plato’s sentiments by the char- 
acteristic remark éoru 8’, ds wot Soxet, ov rept 
dvopatos apdioBytnots, ols Tocovtwv mépi 
oKeyis dowv Hiv mpoxeta (Hep. 533 D), he 
would have sympathised with Aeschylus 
when Euripides proposed to apply stylome- 
try to his tragedies. 


Al. kai yap taXdavrw povoixyn crabuynoerar— 
4 Y p , - x oe 
BA. ri de; pecaywynoover tHv tpaywdiar ; 
, , , “ 
AI. kal xavovas é£oicovot kai 7yxeis erOv 
A , , _— 4 
kal tAaiowa Evprnkta—EA. wrAWOevoover 
, 
YEP 5 , ‘ a « ‘ > , 
Al. xai Staperpovs cai odjvas: 6 yap Evpemi- 
pers i 
dys 
7” - ‘ , 
Kat’ Eros Bacavieiv pyar Tas Tpaywdias. 
A. 4) mov Bapéws oipat tad AioyvAov dépewv. 
j péws ot x p 


But it is time to pass to the second part 
of Mr. Lutoslawski’s work. In this he 
attempts to give an account of Plato’s 
logical theories and their development, in 
accordance with the chronological order of 
the dialogues, occasionally supplementing 
the evidence of stylometry by a comparison 
of the contents of Plato’s works, and such 
other indications as are available. The 
whole of this discussion is full of interest, 
and abounds in acute and judicious criticism : 
I may refer in particular to pp. 327 note, 
and 393-394. The author’s conclusion is 
well expressed in the following passage, 
which may serve also as an example of his 
clear and vigorous style: ‘The system of 
latest Platonism is no longer a system of 
ideas, but a system of souls, of different 
and increasing perfection, from the lowest 
soul of a plant to the souls of stars which 
are termed gods. Above all rises the ruling 
soul of the universe, the world’s maker and 
ordainer, a divine providence, which places 
each soul in the right place, and allots it its 
proper task in a series of successive lives 
extending over millions of years, probably 
without beginning and without end. Know- 
ledge is acquired by each soul through its 
own exertions, increased by constant exer- 
cise and imparted by teaching. Ideas exist 
only in souls—they are eternal and un- 
changeable because their first model is 
created by God in his own thought. ‘Thus 
ideas are the patterns of reality, and their 
existence in souls is named true Being. 
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But they are not now suddenly perceived in 
ecstatic visions, as in the period of Middle 
Platonism. They must be created and 
elaborated by each soul in its own turn, and 
sought for by the logical exercises of classi- 
fication, generalisation, and division’ (p. 
523). 

Mr. Lutoslawski can hardly bring himself 
to admit the independence of the Ideas even 
in middle Platonism: ‘the separate exist- 
ence of Ideas outside any mind is a poetical 
absurdity which could subsist only for a 
very limited time in the imagination of a 
thinker like Plato, and which has never 
been expressly affirmed in clear words by 
him — because the poetical metaphors of 
the Phaedrus, Republic, Phaedo, and Sym- 
postum cannot be taken as literal expressions 
of abstract truth’ (p. 447). Such an inter- 
pretation is not new, and will always com- 
mend itself to a certain school of critics. 
To me it appears to carry allegory much too 
far. Speaking of the Phaedrus, for example, 
Mr. Lutoslawski declares ‘that “beyond 
the limits of the stars exist pure ideas 
without shape or colour, intangible and 
invisible, not fixed in sensible particulars, 
but free and independent’’ means only : 
that pure concepts of reason are never fully 
realised in the things to which they apply, 
as for instance, absolute equality is never 
found identical with physical equality’ 
(p. 340). If Plato meant only this, and 
nothing more, why did he take such pains, 
not merely to conceal his meaning, but to 
suggest a wholly different view? 

In later Platonism, Mr. Lutoslawski 
emphatically declares, there is no trace of a 
‘separate existence of ideas.’ ‘We chal- 
lenge our readers and critics to point out in 
works written after the Parmenides a single 
passage supporting the assumption that 
ideas exist outside every soul, or contradict- 
ing our view that ideas are perfect notions 
of a perfect Being, natural kinds of particu- 
lar things in agreement with the thoughts 
and aims of their Creator’ (p. 448). What 
of Timaeus 52 A 76 xara taira eldos éxor, 
ayevntov Kai dviAcOpov, ovre eis Eavtd ciadexo- 
pevov GAXo GAXofev ot TE aito eis GAAO 
tou idv, ddpatov d€ Kai adAAws dvaicbyror, 
totro & 8) vonaots elAnyxev émto- 
kometv! Others may be more fortunate, 
but for my own part I cannot interpret 
Plato’s language in this well-known sentence 
except as indicating that the ideas are trans- 
cendental and independent, the eternal self- 
existent objects of all thinking, but them- 
selves distinct from thought (6 3) vénats €idn- 


xe éemororeyv). In any case, if we are to 








deny the self-existence of Ideas in later 
Platonism, it would be more reasonable to 
deny it throughout, as some writers have 
done. The allegorical method of interpre- 
tation may as well be applied consistently, 
if at all. 

To Aristotle, as everybody knows, the 
separate existence of Ideas is a fundamental 
axiom of Platonism. On any other hypo- 
thesis his criticism of the Ideal Theory is 
altogether misdirected. Mr. Lutoslawski, 
accordingly, appears to throw Aristotle over- 
board (p. 525). But is it credible that 
Aristotle should have misunderstood his 
teacher so grossly, and that on a point of 
such vital importance? Let us allow, for 
the moment, that Mr. Lutoslawski’s inter- 
pretation of the Platonic Idea correctly re- 
presents the element of permanent philo- 
sophical value in the Theory of Ideas. Are 
we justified in assuming that everything 
which Plato said was of permanent philo- 
sophical value? The poetical and mystical 
elements in Plato’s nature were hardly less 
remarkable than his scientific enthusiasm 
and insight. The doctrine of transcendent 
self-existent Ideas is a creation of the poet 
Plato and has a permanent poetical, if not 
philosophical, value. It is the most power- 
ful stimulus to the artistic imagination 
which Philosophy has ever supplied. Mr, 
Lutoslawski’s characterisation of it as a 
‘ poetical absurdity ’ appears to me a singu- 
larly narrow and one-sided piece of criticism, 
even from the philosophical point of view. 
The Xwpiorp.0s of the Ideas is ‘ poetical,’ 
perhaps, but not ‘absurd.’ 

The exposition of Plato’s logic which fills 
the second division of the volume touches 
on many other questions which have long 
been debated among Platonic scholars. Mr. 
Lutoslawski’s treatment is frequently in- 
complete and inconclusive, as could only be 
expected on so wide and thorny a subject. 
It is impossible, for example, to settle the 
disputed question of the connexion between 
the Ecclesiazusae and the Republic in a single 
page. Many of the author’s combinations 
and conjectures are plausible and interest- 
ing: I may refer in particular to much of 
what he has to say on the Phaedrus 
(pp. 326-362). Others are improbable or 
trivial, as for example when Plato is himself 
declared to be the ‘charmer’ in /’haedo 
78A! To my mind such a piece of self- 
advertisement in one of the noblest and 
most touching passages of all literature is 
utterly incredible in the most self-effacing 
of all ancient authors. Other examples 
will be found on p. 355 lines 2—10, and 




















p- 502 n. 269. Nor is the author’s scholar- 
ship always sound. Thus on p. 293 the 
words cadéorepov 7d bd THs Tod diadr€eyco bat 
érioTnpys TOV GvTos TE Kal vonTOD Dewpovpevov 
(Rep. 511C) are paraphrased by ‘ this know- 
ledge of ideas is even much clearer than the 
ordinary knowledge based on perception,’ 
but what Plato says is that the superior 
vonrov is clearer than the inferior vot ov 
() 76 br Tov Texvov Kadoupevwr «.t.A.). The 
words dua tiv rovrov cadyveay x.7.A. in Rep. 
524C are thus explained : ‘We owe it to 
the clearness of numbers that we distin- 
guish things which to our senses appear 
confused’ (p. 299). The meaning of course 
is ‘but with a view to clearing up this 
chaos of sense’ (rovrov sc. tod ovykexupevov) 
etc., as Jowett and Campbell correctly 
explain. The mest serious slip which I 
have observed is on p. 288, where the author 
remarks :—-‘ This’ (Krohn’s view that the 
theory of Ideas does not occur in the early 
books of the Republic) ‘would leave no 
room for—xada 70y év 7d edu Suodoyoivra 
éxeivors kat Evudwvodvta, Tod aitod per €- 
XovTa Tvrov, as a KédAdorTov Géapa Ta Svva- 
pevy Ocdoba (Rep. 402D). This power of 
superhuman vision here invoked is certainly 
the same which we know from the Sympo- 

stum and Phaedo.’ What Plato says is érov 
dv Evprinty &v te TH Wux Kada HOy évovta Kai 

& 7@ eider dpodoyoivra éxeivors x... What 

he means is simply that the combination of 

a beautiful soul and a beautiful body is the 
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fairest sight for him ‘who has eyes to see,’ 
and eldos means of course ‘ personal appear- 
ance’and not the‘Idea,’ whatever view we may 
take of ra ris cwppoctvyns «idyn just before. 
To sum up, Mr. Lutoslawski’s main 
thesis as to the development of Plato’s 
teaching may or may not be true, but in my 
opinion he has failed to demonstrate it. 
Alike in the stylometry of Part I., and in 
the dogmatometry—sit venia verbo, for such 
it is—of Part 1I., his arguments too often 
suggest the special pleader, and frequently 
ignore, or insufficiently refute, rival views. 
It is said that Chrysippus on one occasion 
impatiently exclaimed to his teacher Clean- 
thes ‘Give me your conclusions, and 1 will 
find the proofs’ (Diog. Laert. vii. 179). A 
perusal of Mr. Lutoslawski’s work may 
recall this anecdote to the minds of some 
readers. But Mr. Lutoslawski has done a 
real service to Platonic scholarship by col- 
lecting and classifying the valuable stylo- 
metric observations hitherto made on the 
text of Plato, and enabling scholars to esti- 
mate their bearing on the chronology of the 
dialogues. His results may not be convine- 
ing: work of this sort seldom is. But he is 
always interesting and suggestive, and few 
men know the literature of their subject so 
well. Mr. Lutoslawski has amply earned 
the gratitude of all students of Plato, and 
his further studies on the author he loves 
so well are sure of a hearty welcome wher- 
ever Plato is read. J. ADAM. 


BURY'’S PHILEBUS. 


The Philebus of Plato. 
duction, Notes, and Appendices, by R. G. 
Bury, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


In this edition Mr. Bury has mentioned 
a vast number of perhaps ingenious 
but certainly unnecessary alterations of the 
text (this does not apply of course to all 
that are noticed) and a vast number of per- 
haps ingenious misinterpretations, collected 
from the writings of various commentators 
and essayists. It is true that he is 
judicious enough to reject nine out of ten of 
them, or nineteen out of twenty, or a greater 
proportion; but he would have done 
better service to the public, I think, if he 
had speeded, at least not retarded, all this 
mischievous or useless ingenuity on its course 
to oblivion. 


Edited, with Intro-° 


The following criticisms may be offered : 

(1) Note 8 on 13 A tells the student that 
a mistake which Protarchus made was a 
hasty generalization. The mistake of Pro- 
tarchus consisted in assuming that generic 
similarity negatives specific dissimilarity. 
This is surely not hasty generalization. 

(2) epi rovrwv tov évddwv Kai TOY ToLOVTwY 
H TOAARH arovdr peta Staipérews apis Byryors 
ylyvera. 15 A, 

The text seems really to require the 
emender’s hand. Dr. Jackson in the last 
number of the Jowrnal ef Philology proposes 
to read: 7 woAXi) oovdy, 7}... But then 
it is not easy to say what meaning can be 
assigned to zoAA oxovdy to make it a good 
antithesis to dps Byryots. 

Mr. Bury proposes 4 7oAAq orovdy...which 
is good as far as it goes, but 4 roAAq orovdy 
seems decidedly better. Coutroversy in real 
T 2 
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earnest is contrasted with other controversies 
which have been pronounced to be frivolous. 
Translate: ‘Such Henads are the subject of 
really earnest controversy and division into 
adverse camps.’ The use of the technical 
term duaipeors in a non-technical sense could 
be easily paralleled in these dialogues. 

(3) €l TLS TpOTos €ore Kal pnxav) THY pav 
ToWvTHY Tapaxnv Hiv é€w Tod Adyou cipevos 
mws amedOeiv, dd0v b€ twa KadXdAiw tavtns emi 
Tov Adyov aveupetv, TV TE TPOHYpOd. . . Od yap 
opixpos 6 tapwv Adyos. 16 A. 

Mr. Bury annotates : ‘ Protarchus speaks 
as if rapayy were a goddess to be propitiated, 
in possession of the Adyos, a fort to be 
captured and a strong fort too.’ This 
is inexact. The confusion deprecated 
by Protarchus is confusion not inside but 
outside the fort, in the ranks of the as- 
sailants. The word Adyos is used at first to 
mean discussion or argumentation, and con- 
fusion is here deprecated : twice afterwards it 
means the problem to be solved, or, if we use 
Mr. Bury’s metaphor, the fort to be cap- 
tured. 

(4) Kai od’ ev érépw ye tovTwv éopev rw 
copol, ov drt TO arepov aitns topev ov6’ dtu 
roe. 17 3B. 

Mr. Badham says that the Greek for: 
‘neither of these things makes us scientific,’ 
is: ovderépw tovTwv éeopev tw codoi, and 
accordingly rejects ot’ ev érépw. . . which I 
had discovered to be the reading, overlooked 
by Gaisford, of the Bodleian MS. Dr. Jack- 
son in the Jast number of the Journal of Phil- 
ology expresses his hearty concurrence with 
Badham. But is it not fallacious, from the 
datum that in certain circumstances the 


simple dative may be coupled with érioracGar 


and similar verbs, to infer that no other form 
of construction is legitimate? It is not 
always easy to find a quotation as apt as 
that which Dr. Jackson adduces for the use 
of the simple dative, to oppose to a hastily 
erected and false grammatical canon; but 
the first book I turn to gives the following 
expressions :— 

(a) gavepov ot adivarov tO aicbaverbat 
ériotacGai te tov arodeaKxtav. Anal. Post. 
87 B. 

(b) pavepoy or ovd' éxiotacbat du’ aicOjcews 
y 
€OTUV. 

These show that to express an adequate 
ground of science the construction with 
preposition is just as good Greek as the 
construction with a simple dative. Indeed 
Badham according to his own principle and 
his habit ought to have improved the latter 
part of the text by rewriting it as follows ; 
OUTE TH TO areipov avTHs eidévae olTE TO TO Ev. 
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I therefore adhere to the Bodleian text and 
translate : ‘neither of these pieces of know- 
ledge is—amounts to—or, constitutes— 
science.’ 

Dr. Jackson’s suggested emendation here 
is not so happy as some of the others which 
he proposes in the same number. He would 
read ovd’ évi érépw, and translate : ‘ by neither 
separately.’ It would be surprising if he 
found any scholar to agree that such a com- 
bination was possible, or, if possible, could 
bear such an interpretation. 

Mr. Bury here truly observes. that the 
tmesis of oidérepos was probably confined to 
a few stereotyped prepositional phrases, and 
proposes ovde 6’ érepov: but no change of 
preposition is necessary. 

The preposition év is often used to indicate 
the cardinal point—the point on which a 
result hinges—the pivot in quo res vertitur, 
as in the following sentence: od yap év To 
Aoyw earl rd zpos THY Sidvorav elvat, GAN’ év TO 
Tov amoKpwopevov éxew Tws mpos TA Sedopéva. 
Sophistici Elenchi 170 B. i.e. ‘the question, 
whether an argument is addressed to the 
thought of the answerer, does not depend 
on the argument but on the thought of the 
answerer. And év is not of necessity 
ousted from its office even when it happens 
that the same meaning might be given, not 
perhaps quite so emphatically, by some other 
turn of expression ; when, as in the present 
case, for instance, the criterion of science— 
the title to the name of scientific—might be 
indicated by a simple dative. 

(5) Supptyvy b€ ye cis airiv TO pera Tatra 
Tiv av TOD TEpatos yevvay. Ilpw. woiav; dw. 
nv kat viv 3% Séov jas xabarep rv rod 
areipov ovvnyayopev eis Ev, OUTW Kal THY TOD 
mepatoedovs Tuvayayeiy, ob cvvnydyomev. add’ 
iows Kal viv tadrov Space TovtTwy dporepwv 
cvvayonevwv Katahavys Kakeivyn ‘yevyoerat. 
IIpw. rotav kai ws A€yes; Lw. THY Tod tov 
Kat OurAaciov Kal éroon wave mpds GAAnAa 
ravavtia Suaddpws éxovra, ovpperpa Se Kat 
cippova evOcioa apiOpov amepyalerar. 25 D. 

Any reader has good cause to be surprised 
at the statement of Socrates that the 
character of 76 wépas has not been reduced 
to a generic formula; for had he not 
recently said: otxotv 7a py dexopeva taira 
(rd padXov Kat TO Hrrov) TovTwv b& Ta évavTia 
mavra dexopeva, TPOTOV pev TO Lov Kal — 
pera d€ TO toov TO bimAdovov Kab av Srimep a 
™mpos apiOov dpubpos i ) pérpov i) mpos perpor, 
TavTa Evpmavra eis TO mépas dmodoyiCopev ol 
Kadas av doxoipev Spay totro. 25 A.? How: 
ever, it now appears that Socrates is dis- 

satistied with this description, perhaps 
because part of it is merely negative, and 
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moreover a negation of the element inferior 
in excellence (7d dmepov); while the more 
positive part (ro igov, etc.) is rather a sub- 
division of the class than a statement of its 
genericformula. How then doesSocrates sup- 
ply the omission? The commentators quoted 
by Mr. Bury seem all to have overlooked 
the fact that Socrates, whose cue it was to 
represent Law (zépas) as akin to Reason and 
therefore a very luminous subject of concep- 
tion, throws in without further fuss or 
ceremony, and without, as it were, stopping 
to draw breath, the required definition of 7 
Tov T€paros OY TOD Tepatoedods yevva, in the 
words: éréo0n wave mpds GAAnAa Tavavtia 
diaddpws exovra, orv'pperpa d€ Kal cippwva 
evOcioa apibpov arepydtera. This is a new 
and extraneous idea, entirely independent of 
the former conception. The conjunction of 
the two terms, quantitative determination 
and concord of contraries, if they were 
united in a proposition, would not be, to use 
Kantian language, analytical but syntheti- 
eal: and it would be difficult to find a better 
general formula for 76 zépas or 70 weparoedés, 
particularly if we wished it to imply the 
Pythagorean identification of 7d wépas with 
7’ Ayalov. 

To remove an ambiguity in the word 
éxeivn, Dr. Jackson, followed by Mr. Bury, 
would transpose the sentence where it occurs, 
and bring it in after évOcioa dpiOpov drepyd- 
ferat. Perhaps, if Plato had foreseen what 
alacrity of misunderstanding would be 
displayed by his modern readers, he would 
have assented to the transposition ; but it 
is not absolutely necessary. Nomore is the 
change of ovrayopevwy into cvppucyopévov, 
also recommended by Dr. Jackson, on the 
ground that Socrates was thinking of 
Mixture rather than of Generalization, for 
either thought fits sufficiently into the con- 
text. Nor does there seem to be any valid 
reason for questioning Stallbaum’s inter- 
pretation of ratrov Spacer: ‘it will do as 
well.’ 

Mr. Bury devotes an appendix to this pas- 
sage, and the result of his inquiry seems to 
be that Socrates intended the following 
analogies :— 


(1) “Ev : ToAAG :"Azreipa 
i.e.Genus : species : individuals 
(2) "Aeipov : MG@AAov kai ~—: @epporepov Kat 
*Hrrov Wuxporepov, ke. 
(3) Tlépas : [leparoedés : Svuperpa, Xe. 
2.é.mathemati- 
cal ratios 


This arrangement of terms is sufficiently 
neat, but breaks down on examination. 
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Not to insist that weparoedés is probably 
only a ‘synonym or alternative expression 
for mépas ; TO pGAAov cai Hrrov are certainly 
not subdivisions or specific kinds of 0 
drepov, but its generic character. Cf. 
erurppaywobevta TH TOD padXdov Kal évavTiov 
yévee &v éddvy. Indeed Socrates does not 
treat 7O mépas and 70 drepov in the way 
which he said was the only way of science : 
i.e. continuous and exhaustive subdivision. 
Such a dissection of nature and her laws 
perhaps seemed to present too formidable 
a problem even to the self-confident infancy 
of philosophy ; nor was it required for the 
purpose of this dialogue. 

(6) A note, p. 45, on 26 B. surely 
requires revision. ‘’Aper) is a ouppetpia 
arising from the infusion of the zépas €xov, 
which is rdfis, into the dzewpov, which is 
vBps.’ According to this statement Virtue 
would be regulated Vice; which sounds 
somewhat unorthodox as an ethical doctrine. 

(7) %Sov7 Kat Avy wépas ExeTov, 7) TOV TO 
pGAASv Te Kal Arrov Sexopevwv eorov ; Pt. Nai, 
Tav TO paAXAov...w....TodTo b4 wou Tay arepav- 
twv yeyovos éotw. 27 EB. 

Mr. Bury agrees with Paley in interpreting 
the last words to mean, not that Pleasure 
must be placed in the class of drepa, but 
that the point may be taken to be as yet 
undetermined ; and he discovers a joke in 
the use of the word dzéparrov. 

Socrates does conscientiously admit, 52 
C., that pure pleasures possess éuperpia, and 
that only the mixed belong to the class 
drepov; but at the close of the dialogue 
Protarchus is allowed to forget this, and to 
say: wdovas ovdéy TOV dvTwy dmerpwrepov 
cipeiv av twa 65 D: so that the point—the 
class to which Pleasure is to be assigned— 
was really determined by the admission of 
Philebus in 27 E. Moreover other passages, 
strangely overlooked by Mr. Bury perhaps 
from too exclusive an attention to gram- 
matical problems, leave not a shadow of 
doubt that the classification of Pleasure is 
henceforth treated as a discussion that is 
closed : kai pay Hdovis ye doavtws maAat TO 
ge édavy.. -pepvarpeba 3) ore yoovny a Gmetpos 

..381 A.  ovxotv Kai 7dd¢ eipytat kal ouvw- 
slimline hp éurpoobev xeirar...dre AvrH 
TE Kat OOV) TOV dmreipwv eirnv. 41 D. 

(8) mérepov...ra  Fdpravta...émitpowevew 
hapev tiv Tod adddyou Kai ciky Svvamw...7 
tévavria,...votv...diaxvBepvav; TIpw. Ovdev 
tov airav. 28 D. 

For the last words, which are obscure, Mr. 
Bury proposes eight different emendations, 
all improbable. May not ovdév rav airov be 
cquivalent to wav rovvavtiov, t.e. to an em- 
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phatic acceptance of the second alternative 
offered by Socrates—rdavavria t 

(9) ob ydp mov Soxodpéev ye...7a Térrapa 
éxeiva, Tépas Kal Grewpov Kal Kowwov Kal TO THs 
aitias yévos év draco. téraptov évdv, TovTo év 
pev Tots wap’ Huiv Wuxyv te Tapexov...cdv 5 
aitav tovTwy dvtwy év dAw TE otpavd...Kal 
mpooér. kad@v kai eiAuxpwov...é€v TovTas 8 ovK 
dpa peunxavncba tiv tov KadXioTwv Kal 
Tyuwtatov dvow. 30 A. 

Here the word cidixpwov (if we may 
devote a few lines to an interesting recom- 
mendation of Dr. Jackson) recalls to 
our mind the word ciAuxpwés, which had 
been recently used, 29 B, in connection with 
the four elements, earth, air, fire, and water, 
and suggests that Plato was now thinking 
of this quaternion rather than of the 
quaternion of Kinds, Limit, Limitless, 
Product, Cause. Dr. Jackson would ac- 
cordingly omit from the beginning of the 
sentence: ra rérrapa éxeiva Tépas Kal ameipov 
kal Kowvov Kal, aS an erroneous interpolation, 
and leave only 70 rijs airias yévos év aract 
téraptov évov. “Ev tovros would then only 
refer to the four material elements; and 
this would be a natural and habitual use of 
the preposition. Against accepting the 
emendation, however, are the considerations 
(1) that the elementary quaternion is a sub- 
section of the drepov and might present 
itself to our thoughts whenever the larger 
class came under review ; (2) that Socrates 
would certainly not have considered 710 
mépas OY meparoeides as a dispensable condition 
of the evolution of life and consciousness. 
This consideration seems absolutely to 
prohibit any change of the text that should 
omit this factor from the list of potentiali- 
ties that Cause had at its or his command. 

(10) "Ev yap rovros olpat...ciduxpivéor Te 
Exarépors yeyvopevors, ws Soxel, Kal dpixtors... 
éupaves EceoGar TO wepi tiv Hdovav, TéTEpov 
GAov éori 7d yevos domacrov, 7 TOTO pev 
érépw Twi TOY Tpoeipnuevwy SoTéov Huly yevav. 
32 C. 

Mr. Bury misses what seems the simplest 
interpretation of this passage and most in 
accordance with what follows, viz.: (1) that 
rovrois refers exclusively to the second «dos 
of pleasures, the expectations of good ; (2) 
that the words ws doxet are meant to impute 
error to the opinion that these pleasures are 
unmixed with pain; (3) that the érepov 
yévos is not 7d Kowdv or puxtov, but the class 
of Reason and Knowledge. Cf. ras réyvas 
macas aBAafes Te Kal OPEAmov Hy ériotacGat. 
63 A. 

(11) Moyyys 8é dvapvnow ap’ od diadepoveav 
Adyouey ; 34 B. 





Mr. Bury annotates : ‘ dvduvnors differs from 
pvp in that it is a purely and independently 
mental action; while in prjy is involved 
aigOnors, and therefore bodily xivyots.’ This 
is altogether wide of the mark. Memory 
only involves past sensation, and may be 
called purely mental. Recollection or Re- 
miniscence involves in its middle terms or 
successive stages many more past sensations 
than Memory or Remembrance, and is no 
more independent of bodily impressions than 
they are. It results in Remembrance; but 
is something more ; viz. the law of Associa- 
tion engaged in resuscitating Remembrance. 
There is no reason for altering, as Mr. B. 
wishes to do, the words kat tatra Svpmravra 
dvapvynces Kal pvyjpas mov A€youev, but he is 
perhaps naturally surprised that Badham 
‘overlooked the (?) difficulty.’ 

(12) ri dpa érdyovoay éri Ta érOupovpeva 
drodeiEas punpnv 6 Adyos Wuyns Svpracay tiv 
Te Oppny Kai érOupiav Kal tiv apxnv tov Caov 
mavtos arepynveyr. 35 D. 

A note of Mr. Bury observes : ‘ wvjnv and 
Woxns, the emphatic words, are centralised.’ 
If so, the sentence is a monstrosity, to be 
pointed at as a piece of bad workmanship, 
probably unparalleled in all the remainder of 
Greek literature. But on examination it 
shows very markedly its obedience to the 
fundamental law of inflected language. The 
emphatic word of the first clause is érayovcay, 
for the subject of the sentence is the dpy7 
tov Gdov, and éraywy? is dpxtxdv t1. ’Ezayou- 
cav, accordingly, occupies the first place; and 
from it éxi ra érvPvpovpeva cannot be separ- 
ated, forming with it, as it were, a single 
word. Mvyynv lays claim to the second 
degree of emphasis; but, to avoid a gross 
ambiguity, which would arise if it preceded 
dmrode(Eas, must allow this one word to take 
precedence of it. Wuyis, far from occupying 
a central position, stands very prominently 
in the forefront of the second clause. No- 
thing then could be more normal and 
exemplary than the order of words in this 
sentence ; and there is no ground for charg- 
ing it with the worst fault that could 
enfeeble or disable a sentence of an inflected 
language. In an uninflected language, ham- 
pered by conventions, such an arrangement 
is sometimes inevitable and excusable ; but 
in ancient Greek—No. 

(13) 76 8& trav ddpdver Te Kai bBpirrav péxpe 
pavias » opodpa Hdov7 Karéxovoa TteptBonrous 
amepydterar. 45 E. 

Mr. Bury seems to think it a question 
whether Badhams’s ‘ frantic’ is not the right 
translation of repiBoyrovs: asif Protarchus, 
reported by Plato, was capable of saying that 
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pleasures which excite men to frenzy make 
them frantic. 

(14) mporov pev Kara xpnpara, dogalew 
elvac tAOveWTEpov 7) KaTa THY aiToY oviciav. 
48 D. 

Dr. Jackson’s defence of the reading 
aitév is convincing. He makes it neuter 
and equivalent to rav xpyydrwv, comparing 
ovoiav y’ €xovta xpvrov 7» Twos GAANS KTHTEWS. 
Phaedrus 240 A. Mr. Bury prefers the 
reading atrév, which is condemned both by its 
superfluity of emphasis and by differing 
in number from zAovewrepov. 

(15) riva S& ravryv (riv tov dudr€éyerOa 
dvvapuv) at det A€yew ; Sw. Ajdroy dre) wacav 
<dv> tyv ye viv Aeyomevyny yvotn. 58 A, 

Mr. Bury prefers this reading to dAov dru) 
mas av...but does not explain why Philosophy 
should be defined by, and confined to, ex 
amining the subjects of theoretical mathema- 
tics, apparently a minute and _ secondary 
branch of her speculations. 

(16) ratr’ dpa év rais repi 70 bv dvTws évvoiats 

éorw arnkxpiBwpéeva dpOds Keipeva KxadeioOau. 
59 D. 
Mr. Bury quotes Paley’s rendering: ‘Then 
such terms,in abstract conceptions, may, if 
rightly given, be called fitly applied.’ Why 
not: ‘may, if fitly applied, be called rightly 
given’? a good specimen of translations 
which are hardly worth placing on record. 

Dr. Jackson is inclined to excise ép6as 
xeiueva, I would suggest that dapxpt- 
Bwpévas, in spite of its position in relation 
to the article and substantive, may be the 
true reading. 

(17) ri wore & re GvOpwirw Kal TO TavTi 
mépuxev ayabov Kai tiva idéav airy elval tore 
pavrevtéov. 64 A. 

Socrates having said that he shall use 
certain enemies of Pleasure as Diviners, 
divining in his favour; Mr. Bury comments as 
follows: ‘The real point of thus terming 
these thinkers diviners I take to lie in the 
fact that they treated jd0v7y as a single in- 
distinguishable whole, a class of identicals.’ 
This treatment, or ‘this simple ultimate 
impression,’ is regarded, he says, as a divine 
inspiration. But if, as the whole drift of 
the dialogue is to show, this opinion is 
erroneous, if Pleasure is not a single indis- 
tinguishable whole, how could the inspiration 
be divine, and what support or backing 
could Socrates receive from those who held 
such a heresy ? 

Socrates makes the last term of a teleologi- 
cal series—the ascending scale of Goods—the 
object of parreéa : aud consequently Mr. Bury 
thinks that, acccording to Plato, in every 
generalization the summum genus (the 
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generic unity—generic whole —pia — idea) 
can only be apprehended by divina- 
tion. This involves the conclusion that 


Letter, the summum genus of the alpha- 
bet, and Vegetable the summum genus of 
Botany can only be apprehended by divina- 
tion. 

‘ Logical discussion,’ he adds, ‘reaches its 
limit when it apprehends the ultimate 
unity.” Did Plato then suppose that 
Classification is the whole of Science? 
Had he no glimpses, say, of the departments 
which in modern times are called Morphology 
and Physiology ? 

(18) ‘Hdov% xrijpa otk ert. mpdtov otd’ ab 
devrepov, GAAA mpOTov prev Ty Tepl péTpoV Kal 
TO pétpiov Kal Kaiplov Kal mdvta d7dca xpi) 
roadtra vopilew tiv didiov ypjoOa vor... 
devrepov pay Trept TO oUpperpov Kat KaNov Kat 
TO TéXeov Kal ixavov Kat wav’ brdaa THs yeveds 
av tavTys €otiv. 66 A. 

The final scale of Goods was a foregone 
conclusion after the quaternion of yévy had 
been expounded, but it has much exercised 
commentators. The word xrjya implies that 
the inquiry is about mundane goods and 
goods attainable by human effort (zpaxra 
Kal xtyti dvOpi7w). But the words éz0ca 
Xp?) Towatra vouilew thy aldov ypnoba piow, 
whether they mean ‘whatever possess,’ or 
‘whatever are possessed by, the eternal 
sphere,’ are evidently intended to direct our 
thoughts to the dogma, Geds ravrwy pérpor, 
and to suggest the existence of an Adroaya- 
Gév beyond the universe of time and change. 
Thus the first class has two sections: Good 
transcendent or beyond nature, and Good 
immanent in nature. 

A question now arises why only a second 
rank is allotted to rd cipperpov Kai Kadov ; 
and this may be merely due, as Badham 
suggested, to a logical priority implying a 
certain priority of existence, attributed to 
the higher class ; 7d pérpov being regarded 
as antecedent or causative and 76 Kaddv as 
derivative or resultant. Cf. werpidrns yap Kat 
ouppetpia Kaos by Tou Kal apeT) TavTaxov 
évpBaive yiyverba 64 E. Yet we read else- 
where of an AiroxaAdv occupying a supra- 
mundane sphere; so that the second class 
also must be allowed to comprehend two 
sections. 

The other classes need not be discussed 
here. Commentators raise other questions 
which, though strictly speaking extraneous 
to the Philebus, probably cannot but occur 
to the reader of it. For example, into 
which of the four classes must the Ideas be 
placed? In the first instance clearly into 
the class of Hépas. Butif they are regarded 
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as Nojpara of the Supreme Reason, or if we 
may apply to it the Aristotelian dictum, 6 
vovs Toros eidwv, Novs will be identified with 
the totality of Ideas, which thus enter, in 
the second instance, the class of which 
Reason is the principal occupant, viz. the 


class of Cause. To show that the four 
classes are not mutually exclusive it may be 
observed that, although pleasures as zreze- 
pacpévar belong to the class Kowvdy, yet, as 
elements of the puxrds Bids, both they and 
sciences must be classed as “Azreipa. 

Again, according to Aristotle, Plato made 
7a Ma@ypartixa a group of entities mediating 
between the Ideas and the sensible world. 
Which of the four yévy, commentators 
inquire, do they occupy? If they are to be 
identified with anything mentioned in the 
Philebus, it must clearly be with 7a wépara 
or mepatoedy: i.e. with the quantitative 
laws which, being immanent in sensible 
objects, make them more or less faithful 
copies or analogues of their respective zapa- 
detypara or eternal archetypes. Mr. Bury 
has collected a number of opinions of various 
value on these matters in an appendix, from 
which it appears that the last of the above 
solutions are advocated by Schneider and 
Tocco. 

(19) Among statements which involve 
misconceptions the following may be 
selected: ‘To the Final cause belongs the 
attribute of Eternity,’ Introduction, p. 45. 
Why Eternity, of all others, is the attribute 
which cannot belong to the Final cause, an 
object which by its very nature can only be 
found in the sphere of yéveois eis odaiav— 
the sphere of transient being. 

(20) Further on, p. 49, we are informed 
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that the aic@yrds kécpos is the airofdov of 
the Zimaeus—a proposition which, after all 
the eloquence expended by the Master on the 
contrast of aicOyra and vonra, would 
assuredly not have been received with 
acclamations of assent in the groves of 
Academe. 

(21) Subsequently the editor says: ‘So 
far then we have assigned both Reason and 
Pleasure each to its appropriate Genus (viz. 
 airia and 76 azewpov). This is, so to say, 
to have determined the formal cause of these 
two objects,’ p. 55. Neither of these tech- 
nical terms can be properly employed on 
this occasion. When Socrates speaks of 7d 
drepov and 76 airov as yévy and says that 
Pleasure and Reason fall under these yévy, he 
only means that they are subjects of which 
these general terms can be predicated. He 
does not mean that 76 dreipov and 76 airiov 
are Genera of Pleasure and Reason in the 
logical or scientific sense—év tO ti éore 
katnyopovpeva. Assuming that Socrates has 
established his thesis, Unlimited and Cause 
are, logically speaking, only Accidents (cup- 
BeBynxora) of Pleasure and Reason: and 
neither Socrates nor any one else would 
dream of introducing them as Genera into 
the definition of those objects. 

But, secondly, even if we know the true 
genus of any thing, we may have made very 
little progress in the discovery of its formal 
cause, To know this we must know every 
factor or character that enters into its com- 
plete definition. There may be twenty of 
them, and the genus the least important of 
the twenty. 

E. Poste, 


FRANCKEN’S LUCAN, VOL. II. 


M. Annaet Lucant Pharsalia. Cum 
commentario critico edidit C.M. FRANCKEN. 
Vol II. continens libros VI-X. Lugduni 
Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff [1897]. 
Mark 9. 60. 


IN scope and principle the second volume of 
this book closely resembles the first, 
reviewed by Mr. Heitland in the Classical 
Review for February, 1897. But in spite 
of the discussion of Dr. Francken’s methods 
to be found there, there are several points on 
which I feel it necessary to touch. 

First as regards the apparatus criticus. 


Is this intended to be complete? I imagine 
so: but in that case it requires revision. 
See eg. vi. 76 vii. 295 viii. 48 ix. 605 
where no mention is made of important 
MSS. (V, U, or G) which give readings either 
different to that placed in Dr. F’s text or 
otherwise interesting (as e.g. viii. /.c. where 
G is omitted though it coincides with M, a 
rare occurrence). Again, the apparatus is 
bulky, and clearness essential. F" and 
Hosius’ F might be given a place in the 
Notae Codicum opposite p. 1. What MS. is 
referred to as F in viii. 192, 355% In x 
230 F appears (from the note) to be a 




















misprint for T: is this so in viii. ll. cc 
And what is 8, quoted on vi. 7, vii. 462, 
519, viii. 1771 ete? Above all, what is the 
reading of the important MS. G in viii. 2314 
One statement stands in the apparatus, 
another in the corrigenda (in which a 
misprint occurs) and a third will be found 
in Hosius’ edition! In vii. 331 Dr. F. gives 
us two accounts of the reading of his own 
MS. A: similar is the note on viii. 134 tra 
UV arma VRg. Some of these defects may 
be due to printers’ errors, which are rather 
numerous. The corrigenda for this volume 
start with the correction of a misprint on p. 
20. But, to confine myself to really mis- 
leading or confusing errors, before that page 
we have these :—vi. 58 PR—standing for 
P® or P®R 217 defwisse ete, words which 
belong to 1. 207? 295 erigit V egerit V 312 
excirt VRg (apparatus) VRb (note) 316 V 
mentioned along with O (which, ordinarily, 
includes that MS). 

These slips make one distrustful— 
especially as, in many passages, we have to 
decide between our editor’s account of a MS. 
reading and that given by other scholars. 
These cases seem to me rather frequent— 
whether more so than is to be expected, is 
not now the question.* I have before me 
seven passages, in all of which a choice has 
to be made between two possible readings 
and where, in consequence, it is most import- 
ant to know what our good MSS. read. The 
passages are vii. 303, 801, viii. 693, 727, ix. 
40, 880 X 136. Dr. Francken’s notes shew 
that in all these passages there is doubt as to 
the real reading given by M. Compare the 
note on vii. 395: ‘quo M (Stht.) G (Us.) in 
uiroque (sic) ego quod. Nor is Dr. 
Francken himself always confident of the 
accuracy of his own statements: see vii. 303 
‘recepi ex V et fortasse M’ ix. 605 ‘de M 
dubito’ 749 ‘M si recte tradit Stht.’ (where 
the question is, does it read agris or causis 1). 
Was it not worth while to have these points 
definitely settled? ix. 40 is the only case 
I have noted where the editor is confident 
concerning his own collation. Moreover, 
there are cases where Dr. Francken does not 
mention that his account of a Ms. reading 
differs from that of other scholars. See 
(for M) vi. 330, ix. 541, x. 245, (for V) 


, i In vii. 462, 519 it seems to be a misprint for C, 
in vii. 633 it stands for Servius! In other places one 


must await Dr. Francken’s explanation. 

? Similar displacements vii. 383, 868; ix. 651. 

3 Dr. Francken’s views may be gathered from his 
words in Class. Rev. 1897, p. 181: ‘Stht. de V. 
fallitur, ut cuiuis potest accidere: in quo facile est 
tragoedias excitare, praesertim si ipse codices nen 
conferas.’ 
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In x. 316 tantas is 


vii. 159, viii. 95, 382.4 
an emendation, not a reading of M. 

Passing to the text, we find numerous 
emendations of Bentley, Heinsius and others 


definitely adopted. ‘The editor’s own 
corrections are generally reserved for the 
notes. A tendency to favour U is 
noticeable : cp. vi. 734, viii. 390, 529 ete. I 
think we get improvements upon Hosius’ 
text in the following places: vi. 200, 293,5 
313, 650, vii. 12, 462 (a well-known crux), 
504, 575, 598, 616 (a rare case of return to 
O), viii. 27, 563, 861 (and _ perhaps 
punctuation in 366, 417), ix. 38, 250, 329, 
406, 430, 454, 482, 569, 719, 758, 766, 840, 
937, 1105, x. 48, 117, 290. Iam not quite 
certain as regards vii. 607, viii. 51, 757, 
779.6 

I pass now to the consideration of some 
passages where the editor fails to convince 
me. Even here the care bestowed on the 
work, the obvious desire to find out what 
Lucan really wrote which pervades it, and 
the intimate knowledge of his author, make 
Dr. Francken’s notes and discussions in most 
cases interesting and, above all, stimulating. 
The commentary is more exegetical than the 
average of critical editions leads one to 
expect. When the same has been done for 
Valerius, Statius, and even Silius, we shall 
be on firmer ground with regard to ‘silver’ 
poetry. How uncertain the footing is at 
present can be known only to those who 
work at these authors, the ordinary histories 
of literature treating them with confident 
and conventional inaccuracy. Even Dr. 
Francken seems at times to fail through not 
making sufficient allowance for the taste and 
mannerisms of ‘silver’ literature. I shall 
give a few examples below. The reading 
cited in brackets is that of Hosius’ edition. 

vi. 88 digerit artus| derigat (‘stiffens’) 
is a bold emendation, more discreetly re- 
served for the note in ix. 676. 428 quits 
prodat aues| Dr. F, notes that the question 
is not ‘quis sit augur’ but ‘ quid augurium 
prodat.’ Hence he reads quid prodat auis. 
But he cannot alter ‘quis fulgura servet’ 
just afterwards, to which he appends the re- 
mark ‘variandi causa,’ and why not allow 
variation to begin earlier? 596 mens dubiis 
percussa pauet rursusque paratast Certos 


4 In all these passages there is much doubt as to 
which reading should be adopted. 

5 I never believed <Aetnaeis could be right, for 
Aetna comes soon after and the Roman poets loved 
variety in proper names. Notum need not be taken 
strictly, and it now appears that A has Hennaeis. 

6 In vi. 360 if emendation is necessary, read abducta 
with Sen. N. Q. vi. 25 (both passages refer to the 
draining of Thessaly). 
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Jerre metus| Dr. F. complains that ‘ pauere ’ 
and ‘metuere’ present no contrast, and 
reads labat. But surely the contrast lies 
between facing a certainty (metus = causa 
metuendi, almost death itself) and being in 
suspense. Pauor in this latter sense is 
common enough. 604 Here the order of 
words is changed, against the bulk of MSS. 
and without explanation. Exactly similar 
cases are vii. 548,! 559 : compare also vi. 810, 
vii. 623,? 828, viii. 618, 870 (7. misprint), 
ix. 29, 150, x. 268 where the readings in text 
have either no or only inferior authority. 
652-3. Dr. Francken here reads guod trax- 
erit and quod descenderat and in his note 
explains the difference of tense. But no 
explanation is given for the change of mood. 
Other passages where the changes seem ob- 
jectionable are 192, 286, 484 and 700. 
Hosius’ text in 550 and 565 is retained. 

vii. 32 fructum raperetis| Here Dr. F. 
with most MSS. reads caperetis, though in 
331 he reads rapiunt against all MSS., noting 
‘celeritas erat significanda.’ But this is 
much more the case here, and UG support 
raperetis. Compare V 794 perit fructus 
amoris, where perit =non rapitur, just as in 
x. 505-8 perdo and rapio are contrasted. 
768 nocentem| Dr. F. complains ‘cur terra 
nocens dicatur nemo dixit’ and emends. 
But 869 is a parallel and Dr. F. has 
actually provided another by emending to 
nocentem Emathiam in 798. The changes 
in 2 and 764 do not commend themselves 
to me. 

viii. 229 Here is a serious error, Dr. F. 
reading in the text ab igne iam propior qua 
Persis eram—‘ where I was nearer the sun 
than are the Persians.’ To avoid all 
possibility of mistake he notes Persis = 
quam Persae. Metrical points are strangely 
handled elsewhere: vi. 616 contentu’s and 
viii. 431 transiris Araxen would surely have 
surprised so correct a versifier as Lucan. 
The note on viii. 187 is strange: ‘contra 
usum in additum est ne ultima verbi re- 
spondit producatur.’ In the notes on ix. 
990 and 262 Ovid and Seneca are misquoted 
as writing respectively ‘ hic locus est Vestae 
Palladem qui servat et ignes’ and ‘immane 
regnum est posse sine rege pati.’ 702 per- 
tulit| pereulit Dr. F. who notes ‘ pertulit— 
Weis. explicat suppleto ‘ad exitum.’ Eodem 
(z.e. nullo) iure possis supplere ‘ad culmen.’ 
Dr. F. wars, and often with justice, against 
commentators who explain by supplying 


1 non illic is read by all good MSS.: see the corri- 
genda in Francken. 

? quis transmittat only AC (see the corrigenda in 
Francken). 
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omitted words, but surely Aen. ii, 555 and 
Eclogues v. 34 justify the reading here. | 
cannot accept the changes in 41,3 390, 511 
and 529. Hosius’ reading in 567 is retained. 

ix. 9 Is not animas meant to stand in 
text? 43 momenta is a misprint. 153 
Pellaeis arcis is ingenious, but in viii. 736 
arca has a contemptuous force, out of place 
here. Nor does the vulgate seem objection- 
able to me. 211 scire mori sors prima uiris| 
uiri Dr. F, who notes ‘wiri in plur. opponitur 
vulgo mulieribus; uirilis praestantiae 
significatio solet singulari indicari.’’ This is 
very new to me, and Lucan seems to ignore 
the rule in 406. Arbitrary distinctions of 
this kind abound in the notes (see further 
below): sometimes they are allowed to affect 
the text as here and viii. 529 where we are 
told ‘iacere sub aliquo figurate dicitur, sub 
ruina non item.’ 413 pars erit Europae| 
par Dr. F. But Silius says of Libya ‘ aut 
ingens Asiae latus, aut pars tertia terris’ 
(i. 195). Another passage illustrated by 
Silius is 425, where Dr. F. keeps Hosius’ text 
nullo glaebarum crimine pura. Mr. Heitland 
has shown that the reading dives is supported 
by Ovid, but I think Silius gives even more 
certain evidence. In iii. 650 sgq. he closely 
imitates Lucan: how closely, may be seen 
by the following table :— 


Sil. III. Lue. IX. 
653 = 448 
655 = 449-50 
660 = 453 
665 = 495 
677 = 622 
688 = 452 


In the midst then of this passage Sil. 
writes (1. 673) ‘loca plena deo (= Lue. Jc. 
564) dites sine womere glaebas.’ Mow is re- 
tained in 776. 

x. 47 prope plus is surely very 
unnecessary: propius timuere sarisas is 
surely no harder than tam propius metuens 
and propius sperans in Sil. i. 32, xvii. 535. 
In 122 fuleit gemma toros is read, with V, 
but surely it can hardly stand. 

A number of lines are bracketed, or 
marked as being duplicates. Of the former 
I can only remark on vii. 759, where the 
process seems very unnecessary : sibi may be 
repeated with promiserit. As for passages 
which look like duplicates, the silver writers 
give plenty of scope for such conjectures, 
but it is very dangerous ground. Take for 
example vi. 554-5. The sentiment is at 
once repeated in 556-7 and Dr. F. marks 


3 Surely stares in 1, 43 does refer to Cornelia ! 




















these lines accordingly. But do not lines 
560-1 deserve the same fate? In vii. 560 
sqq. the treatment is too ingenious: that a 
marginal note would get dovetailed into the 
text in this way seems to me improbable.? 
In vii. 257-8 Dr. F's. note seems itself to 
provide material for defence of the lines in 
their present position.? 

I close with a word or two on the notes. 
They contain a good deal of exegetical matter, 
and to some of the explanations I must take 
exception. vil. 357 sacra antiquus imagine 
miles cannot mean ‘qui antiquitatis speciem 
prae se fert’: from Curios, Camillos in the 
following line it isclear Lucan has not finished 
with the clavi wiri. viii. 121 templorum cultus 
is explained to mean ‘ divine honours,’ as 
though this would induce Pompey to stop in 
Lesbos. 541 Why is Haskins’ explanation 
of monstrum ignored? Cp. nefas 550. ix. 
866 ingressis is certainly not passive. 985 

1 The note on 567 is strange: premit surely = 
‘close ’—a friendly act, without any idea of ‘manus 


nocitura,’ 
ui 


? 571-3 are bracketed, but surely these lines do 
form the apodosis to the preceding ones and qui- 
cumque = quiuis is rare at beginning of clauses 
(V. FL. viii. 4 is quite exceptional). 


NEUE ON THE 


Formenlehre dev lateinischen Sprache, von 
Frieprich Neve. Dritter Band. Das 
Verbum. Dritte, sehr vermehrte Auflage 
von C. Wagener (Berlin 1894-7, pp. 
664). 21 Mark. 


Neve’s Formenlehre is too well known to 
need any fresh recommendation. It is 
enough to say of the third edition by Prof. 
Wagener that it maintains the high 
standard reached by the former editions and 
is absolutely indispensable to advanced 
students of Latin. In this volume on the 
Verb, for example, we have carefully 
compiled statistics on the Passive use of 
Neuter Verbs, e.g. regnata rura (pp. 1 sqq.), 
on the interchange of Deponent and Active 
Forms, ¢g. assentio and assentior (pp. 17 
8qq.), on the use of the Tenses (pp. 129 sqq.), 
on the Person endings, e.g. -runt and -re 
3 Pl. Perf., -ris and -re 2 Sg. Pass. 
(pp. 111 sgq.), on departures from the usual 
Conjugation-type, e.g. cupiret besides cuperet, 
evenat beside eveniat, -ibo and -iam Fut. 
(pp. 241 sgqg.), on the Gerund in -wndum and 
-endum (pp. 331 sqq.), on Perfect formations 
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uenturi me teque legent|. Can te=‘ your 
history of the civil war,’ as Dr. F. explains?’ 
As for the suggested alterations of the text 
to be found, one cannot but note once more 
the arbitrary grounds on which some are 
based. For instance can we assume that in 
vii. 295 the choice lies between in tela 
ruentis or in bella furentis, and that in tela 
JSurentis is out of the question? In viii. 66 
we are told ‘relativa sententia qua 
annectitur illud quod gravius est pregressis 
hl. non est apta.” Why less so than in 
vi. 250, vii. 764, ix. 911? I conclude with 
a very typical example, viii. 303 where 
Lucan writes Spicula nec solo spargunt 
fidentia ferro. Dr. F. suggests sidentia-—an 
unlikely word in any case. But wherein 
lies the peculiarity which he describes as 
admodum insolenst For the personification 
cp. eg. Sen. Epp. xciv. § 57 nunquam pacem 
agens ferrum; V. Fl. vi. 124 inceptus iam 
lancea temnit erilis, and many other similar 
expressions. Anyhow the text is rendered 
quite certain once more by Silius who writes 
(i. 219) nec fidens (tellus) nudo sine fraudibus 
ensi and (13. 198) nudo non credere ferro 


WaLrer C, SUMMERS. 


LATIN VERB. 


(pp. 340 sgq.), on Verb-forms in -so, -sim 
(pp. 507 sgqg.) on Perfect Participles Passive 
(pp. 521 sgq.), on Unthematic and Defective 
Verbs (pp. 594 sqq.), to mention only a 
selection of the topics discussed. The 
difficulty of compiling such statistics may 
easily be imagined, To draw up lists 
without a flaw would require an accurate 
knowledge of the textual criticism of every 
Latin author, a knowledge which is clearly 
beyond the power of any one. It will 
always be advisable to verify the Neue- 
Wagener examples by consulting the best 
critical edition of each author cited, before 
pronouncing that this or that form is 
or is not found in a_ particular author. 
On p. 82, where proficisco is quoted from 
Plaut. Mi/. 4. 8. 19, the remark ‘im Leipz, 
proficiscor ’ is surprising. The Leipzig MS. 
(Ff) of Plautus is well known to be a 
copy of the Codex Ursinianus (J) in the 
last twelve plays, so that its departure 
from the reading of BCD is a fact quite 
unworthy of mention. Unless one verified 
this reference in J.eo’s or the Ritschl 


edition, one might be misled into supposing 








232 
that there was evidence for the form 
proficiscor in this line of Plautus. I add 
a few other comments: (p. 87) ruror 
‘ to live in the country’ quoted by Nonius 
from Varro suggests domatus sum, ‘1 have 
lived at home,’ as the true form in Plaut. 
Men. 105: domi domatus sum usque cum 
caris meis, which has been altered to 
domitus sum by some scribe who confused 
it with the Perf. Ind. Pass. of domo 
‘I subdue’; (p. 110) Latin participles 
like pransus, cenatus find a parallel in 
Umbrian gersnato- ‘having supped,’ in 
the phrase in the Iguvine Tables gersnatur 
furent ‘cenati erunt’; (p. 177) the 
collection of forms in -wiri (for -wm iri), 
eg. reddituiri (Cic. Att. 5. 15. 3) is 
interesting. They are often changed in 
MSS. to forms in -wi as if Nom. Pl. 
Mase. of Fut. Part. Act.; (p. 199) the 
old explanation of Passive -* as _ the 
Reflexive pronoun se should be allowed 
to rest in its grave: (p. 295) in quoting 
examples of -d¢ 3 Sg. in Plautus, it should 
be stated that the shortening is only 


WELLS’ SHORT 


A short History of Rome to the Death of 
Augustus, by T. Wells, M.A. Methuen 
and Co, pp. 353. 3s. 6d. 


To write a compendium of Roman history 
to the death of Augustus in an interesting 
manner is by no means an easy task, and 
Mr. Wells is to be congratulated on having 
produced a very readable work. Whether 
there is ‘at present no satisfactory small 
Roman history existing in England’ seems 
doubtful. We think there are several, but 
at any rate Mr. Wells’ book has sufficient 
merits of its own to render any apology for 
its publication unnecessary. The chief 
events in Roman history are related clearly, 
and concisely. More attention has been given 
to the constitutional development of Rome 
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found after a short syllable, eg. dmdt 
but not ciérdt, and comes under the 
Breves Breviantes Law like dmd, vdlé, 
démi, pits and similar scansions ; (p. 298) 
Servius (ad Aem. vi. 779) tells us that 
vidén was the ordinary pronunciation of 
his time; (p. 331) ‘nach u, qu, und 
v ist auch in der ilteren Zeit undus nicht 
nachzuweisen, but, it may be added, 
secundus (the form in -wndus corresponding 
to sequendus, the form in -endus) shows 
that the formation was not unknown 
earlier; (p. 411) Oscan ‘ fefacit’” should 
be /efacid (Perf. Subj. 3 8g.). If the 


Sefaked ‘fecit’ of the Praenestine Fibula 


be Old Latin, it is not true to say 
that ‘im Lateinischen nur fect vorhanden 
ist’ ; (p.603) in connection with praesens 
might be mentioned its use as Part. 
of praeesse, ‘to be in command,’ on 
the Columna Rostrata praesented [ Anibaled | 
dictatored olorom ‘under the command 
of H. their dictator.’ 
W. M. Linpsay. 


HISTORY OF ROME. 


than is usually done in books of a similar 
kind. In this feature the chief merit of the 
book consists. A short, but useful sketch of 
the different races of Italy is given in 
the Introduction. The various myths of 
the regal, and early republican period are 
treated very briefly, or omitted altogether. 
Want of space is pleaded as an excuse for 
this, which may also be the reason of the 
complete omission of the usual chapters on 
literature, but the book would be more 
serviceable had room been found for the 
latter. The historical parallels are to the 
point, and will be welcomed by 
practical teachers. There is a good index, 
and four useful maps. On the whole Mr. 
Wells has written a useful schoolbook. 
W. E. P. Correr. 








A RE-DISCOVERED INSCRIPTION IN 
THE ACROPOLIS WALL. 


Mr. Brown of the American School of 
Archaeology at Athens has recently been 
examining the slopes of the Acropolis rock 
and the walls with great care, and in the 
course of his search has discovered a num- 
ber of inscriptions previously unknown. 
His investigations, conducted at considerable 
risk, have led to very valuable finds, and he 
has kindly allowed me to make known one 
of particular interest. He has found the 
inscription which Koehler failed to find 
(Lapidem frustra quaesivi), C./.A. ii. 3. 
1263. It is built into the S. wall of the 
Acropolis upside down and only a few 
courses above the rock, about half-way 
between the corner of the Nike-bastion and 
the S.W. angle of the Parthenon, and can 
only be reached by a long scramble along 
the rock from the Theatre of Dionysos, or 
by climbing down over the wall. In its 
present condition the stone is more complete 
than as Wordsworth gave it, and Pittakis’ 
copy is still more inaccurate. ‘The inserip- 
tion is arorynddév and reads : 


Kexpomis raid... 
Kryjourmos Xap... 
exopnye. Aa... 


To the left the stone is complete, to the 
right broken: there is room for one letter 
at the end of the first line, but no trace of 
the omega. ‘The last two letters are either, 
as Koehler restores, the beginning of the 
name of the atAnrys, or of that of the dida- 
oxados: the order seems to have varied 
(cp. 1267 with 1268) in different inscrip- 
tions. Wordsworth inferred from the in- 
scription that, as Ctesippus is here men- 
tioned as performing a liturgy, Demosthenes 
was successful in his speech against Leptines, 
and the law of the latter was repealed. 
The re-discovery of the inscription is im- 
portant from its bearing on this question. 
The date cannot be precisely specified, but 
the inscription is in good 4th century 
lettering, and [ have the authority of Dr. 
Wilhelm, the chief epigraphist in Athens, 
to confirm me in saying, that the stone may 
quite well be placed before 355 B.c., the date 
of Demosthenes’ speech. This being the 
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case, no inference whatever can be drawn 
as to the orator’s success from this stone, and 
the question must be discussed on other 
evidence. ‘The obviously inaccurate state- 
ment of Dio Chrysostom must be weighed 
on the one side against the antecedent 
improbability on the other, that a young 
and unknown speaker succeeded in obtaining 
a victory over the party who then held the 
reins of government, a victory which no 
doubt would have surprised him as much as 
the rest of Athens. 
G. C. Ricwarps. 
Athens. 


PERROT'S HISTOIRE DE L’ART DANS 
DPANTIQUITE. 


Iistoire de (Art dans TAntiquité. Par 
Grorces Perrot. Tome VII., La Gréce 
de l’Epopée: La Gréce Archaique (le 
Temple). Paris: Hachette. 1898. 


M. Perrot’s elaborate work, great both in 
conception and in execution, requires no 
introduction to the readers of the Classical 
Review. The first ten parts of the new 
volume are devoted to the Homeric Greece, 
and do not complete that subject. The 
religion, the burial, the domestic architec- 
ture revealed to us in Homer, are discussed 
with great fulness; and a merited compli- 
ment is paid on p. 81 to Prof. Jebb’s article 


on the Homeric House in the Journal of 


Hellenic Studies, 1886. It is significant as 
to M. Perrot’s method and views that the 
Homeric House is treated in a different 
volume and a different section from the 
Palace of the Mycenaean period, while the 
various Houses in Homer are described with 
a minuteness worthy of a Homeric commen- 
tator. It is needless to add that the merits 
of M. Perrot’s work are fully maintained in 
the opening of this new volume; and that 
all who are interested in Homer will find in 
every page acute and suggestive remarks 
and comparisons drawn from a wide experi- 
ence. We do not attempt to criticise or 
characterise the book; we merely chronicle 
its appearance, which will be welcome to 
many. 
W. M. Ramsay. 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. xviii, 
3. Whole No. 71. Oct. 1897. 

The Ethics and Amenities of Greek Historiography, 
B. Perrin. The President’s address at the 28th 
annual session of the Am. Phil. Assoc. July, 1897. 
It is characteristic of ancient writers not to name 
sources at all, but to claim originality. Other writers 
are referred to only on trivial points, or to be cor- 
rected or ridiculed. With them the question of 
plagiarism did not arise. ‘ All the Greek historians,’ 
says Josephus, ‘seek not truth, but Adywv divawy, 
powerful expression, and each writer applies himself 
to eclipse in fame his predecessor.’ The Subjunctive 
in Independent Sentences in Plautus, ii, E. P. Morris. 
Continued from the last No. (Cl. Kev. xi, 462]. The 
subjunctive use consists of a great variety of more 
or less specialised usages, differing often but slightly 
from one another. We have reached no Grundbegriff, 
for what we call ‘the subjunctive’ has no objective 
existence. Caccilius of Calacte, W.R. Roberts. In 
the time of Augustus the leading critics were Cae- 
cilius of Calacte, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
From what we know of them we gather that they 
had ‘something of the wide outlook and sympathy 
possessed by the best Roman writers, such as Cicero, 
for whom the adoption of a pure Attic standard had 
a living and not simply an antiquarian interest.’ 
Are the Letters of Horace Satires ? G. L. Hendrickson. 
That both the satires and epistles were considered in 
antiquity to belong to the department of poetry 
known as satira, we may add the testimony of 
Statius (Silv. i. 8, 99 sqq.) to that of Quintilian, 
Suetonius, Porphyris and Sidonius Apollinaris. In 
modern times only Casaubon has supported this view 
Notes on Horace, C. Knapp. On Od. iv, 3, 17-20 
dulcem strepitum, parallels between Horace and 
Sophocles, and some passages in the Satires. 


Nore. On Lucian’s Nigrinus, Emily James 
Smith. The Nigrinus not only has traces of the 


sophistie style, but is actually a sophistic work, L. 
never having in fact abandoned the sophistic system 
with which he begun. Among the books reviewed 
-are Hillebrandt’s Ritual-Literatur-Vedische Opfer 
und Zauber, which forms Vol. iii, part 2 of Grun- 
driss der Igdo-Arischen Philologie und Altertums- 
<aibel’s Sophokles Elecktra. There are 
ns Of Bréal’s Essai de Sémantique and 
s dissertation On the use of wh with the par- 
n classical Greek, and obituary notices of 
: +. M. Lane and F. de F. Allen. 

tt 4. Whole No. 72. Dec, 1897. The sub- 
junctive in Independent Sentences in Plautus, iii, ¥. 
P Morris. Concluded from the last No. This paper 
deals with the optative and potential usages of the 
subjunctive. The use of enim in Plautus and 
Terence, W. K. Clement. The exx. of the corrobora- 
tive force of enim to the causal force are as 14 to 1 
in Plautus, and 13 to 1 in Terence ; the percentage 
of causal force is respectable enough not to be rejected 
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through mere devotion to a theory. On the Char- 
acter of Inferred Parent Languages, i. Ovrtel. The 


distinct value of constructive parent forms is to 
enable us to classify a given number of existing 
forms. To claim more loses one in a maze of specu- 
lation, for the sum total of inferred forms cannot 
give us a true picture of any language ever spoken. 
Concluding Notes on the Origin of the Gerund and 
Gerundive, L. Horton-Smith. <A third and con- 
cluding paper [see Cl. Rev. viii. 474 and ix. 477]. 
The writer considers (1) that the Italic Gerundive was 
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purely an Italic development, (2) that the Gerund 
was developed from the Gerundive, (3) that the 
Gerundive is compounded of the Prim. Ital. Accus. 
Infin. in -m and the verbal suffix -dd, (4) that the 
suffix -dd is the representative of idg. dd- from idg. 
/ dé. Negative Futures in the Greek New Testament, 
W. G. Ballantine. The contention is that whatever 
may be the origin and usage of ob wm in classical 
writers, it was not emphatic to Hellenistic writers. 

Nore. On Latin uihil ‘naught, not,’ KE. W. Fay. 
‘The evidence seems to warrant us in positing an 
Aryan base ct ‘small, a bit, whit.’ There is a review 
of Heinze’s 7. Lucretius Carus de Rerum Natura 
Book iii, and Brief Mentions of Kenyon’s Bacchylides 
and Hill’s Sources of Greek History between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. 

Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
53, 1. 1898. 

Kritische und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Philo, 
ii, P. Wendland. Concluded from the last no. 
Quellenstudien zu Ciceros Biichern de natura deorum, 
de divinatione, de fato, R. Hoyer. Directed chiefly 
against Schmekel, who would build up Cicero’s 
philosophical system from Panaetius and Posidonius. 
But their doctrines cannot often be certainly dis- 
tinguished from those of others, e.g. Antiochus. 
Satura Tulliana, O. Plasberg. Various notes. Der 
Tod des Kleitos, R. Schubert. An attempt to ascer- 
tain the truth about this matter more accurately than 
has yet been done. Zu Ciceros Briefen an Atticus, 
C. F. W. Mueller. Many critical notes. Drei 
boiotische Eigennamen (mit einer Beigabe Navx«papos 
vavKAapos vavxAnpos). F. Solmsen. The names are 
$:0a5as, Fapusxos, and Bpdus. 

MIScELLEN. De Strabonis loco, R. Kunze. In 
book xvii (p. 797 Cas.) for the corrupt moAcrindy 
conjectures moAvdicov. 7. Lucretius Carus bei 
Diogenes von Oinoanda? A. Koerte. There is no 
reason to suppose that 6 @avudoros Kapos here men- 
tioned refers to the poet. Damasus und Dracontius, 
M. Ihm. Does not admit that Dracontius has used 
the epigrams of Damasus in his Christian and profane 
poems. partiaticus, F. B. The work of Musonius, 
in which allusion is made to Sp., was written during 
his own exile i.¢. before A.D. 69. HAT2-OPAIKIAHS, 
O. Rossbach. So we must write ‘nomen caelatoris 
Hedys et gentis Delphicae Thracides’ for the mon- 
strous Hedystrachides in Plin. N. H. xxxiii § 156. 
KémovAe, A. Bauer. This puzzling word in a medical 
recipe given by R. Fuchs (vol. 50, p. 577) is the 
Xilopia aethiopica, and is identical with the word 
cepula in Ducange. 


Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Vol. 10. Part 3. 1897. 

Zur eschichte der Futura wad des Konjunktivs des 
‘erfekts im Lateinischen, H, Blase. A_ statistical 
paper. Manus tollere=mirari, FE. Wolflin. Exx. 
from Cicero and Catullus. Suh sudo, A Funck. 
Detends this in Pl, Most. 765 against Leo in the last 
no. [C/. Rev. xi. 85]. Usque ad quod, A. Funck. 
Occurs in St. Augustine = jusgu’a ce que. Zur 
Bedeutung und Schreibung der Partikel etiamnune, 
A. Roosen. Vulgédrlateinisches felgerola=*filicarula, 
R. Fuchs. Fides als cox media, HW. Kriiger. This 
is shown by the expressions /. bona und f. mala, with 
which we may compare dolus bonus and d. malus. 
Storia, B. Kiibler. This word occurs Caes. b.c. ii. 
9, 5, and in Bell. Afr. 47, 5 storvisque should be read 






















for scopisque. Beitrdge zur lateinischen Glossographie 
iii, O. B. Schlutter. From Orosius. Ambro, 
Bambalo, A. Sonny. Zur Differenzierung der latein. 
Partikeln, E. Wolfftin. Shows how the meaning ct 
certain particles was atfected by foreign influence even 
in the time of Cicero. Gerrac, gerro. Ardalio. 
Mutto, Mutinus Titinus. Tappo, A. Sonny. Lexika- 
lisches zu den Metamorphosen des Apulejus und zu 
Sidonius Apollinaris, J. van der Vliet. Der 
Accusativ der Richtung, G. Landgraf. (1) After 
verbs of motion, (2) after verbal substantives. 
Dioscorides als Quelle Isidors, H. Stadler. Proben 
der vulgdérlateinischen Mulomedicina Chironis, i. 
Wolfflin. Firmicus Maternus, E. Wolfflin. Reasons 
are given for believing in the identity of the author 
of the Christian tractate De errore profanarwn 
religionum and the heathen author of the Mathesis. 

MISCELLEN.—Superne, supernas. Clausa, F. Leo. 
Lexikalisches aus einem Palimpsestsermonar der 
Ambrosiana, E. Hauler. Die jiingst gefundenc 
Kollation der Turnelbus-Hs. des Plautus, W. M. 
Lindsay. [See Cl. Lev. xi. pp. 177, 246]. Zu den 
Miscellanca Tironiana, H. A. Sanders, — Critical 
notes on Part iv. of the Liber scintillarum of the 
mouk Defensor. Focaria, B. Kiibler. Jsse = ipse, 
KE. Ludwig. = Senws =sinus, E, Woltilin. This vulgar 
form is to be retained in Cic. Fam. vii. 1,1 where 
some edd read sinwm, others Miscnuim. Revirdescere, 
L.. Havet. Hques=cquus, G. Ries. An ex, from 
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Frontinus, see also last no. [Cl. Rev. xi. 85]. Vitio 
mit Gen. =propter, EK, Wolfilin. 

Part 4. 1898. 

A, ab, abs, J. C. Rolfe. The history of the various 
forms, their meanings and syutax. Zur Latinitdl 
des Augustus, E. Wolfflin. The poetical sponte sua 
in Monuin. Ancyr. is due to Livy. Lextkonartikel 
A, ab, abs, J. C. Rolfe. Propter bei Tacitus, F. 
Poulsen. As propler in Tac. is not found in a causal 
sense except Hist. i. 65, we should there read pro 
with abl. Zu den lateinischen Glossen, W. Heraeus. 
Some additions to and criticisms of Landgraf’s paper 
in the last vol. [See Cl. Rev. ix. 480). Pararius, 
substantif, L. Havet. The word is derived from par 
not from parare. Sopio, -onis bei Catull., A. Sonny. 
Accorporo—aceubitus, A. Funk. Indeklinables vetus 
bei Ortsnamen, M. Petschenig. An ex. from Victor 
Vitensis. . 

MiscetLen.—An Herrn Dr. W. Kroll und unsere 
Leser, &. Wolfilin. The question discussed whether 
Cassius Felix was an African. Si quid=quicquid, 
E. Wolfflin. Addenda Lexicis Latinis, A. Souter. 
Belewcrungsformeln im Lateinischen, H. Blase. 
Cremo=kpenavvust, suspendo, P. Geyer. lnferias 
wiitere, P. Geyer. Sanna, W. Schmitz. T'rans- 
fluminianus, M. Ihm. Striga, M. Thm. Ablativ 
red bet Plautus, W. M. Lindsay. Zur Regula 
Benedicti, E. Woltilin. 
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Aeschylus. Tragoediae, edited by Lewis Campbell. 
Crown 8vo. VParnassus Library. Macmillan. 
5s. net. 

Anthologiae Graecae Erotica, —Love-epigrams or 
Book 5 of the Palatine Anthology edited and 
partly rendered into English verse by W. R. Paton. 
12mo. 212 pp. Nutt. 33. 6d. net. 

Demosthenes. Select Private Orations. Part I. 
including contra Phormionem, Pantacnetum, Lacri- 
tum, Boeotum de nomine, Boeotum de dote, 
Dionysodorum, edited by F, A. Paley and J. E. 
Sandys. 8rd edition, revised and enlarged by J. E. 
Sandys. Crown 8vo. xv, 295 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 

Euripides. Hippolytus, edited by J. Thompson and 
B. J. Hayes. Introduction, text, notes, vocabu- 
lary, test papers, translation. Crown 8vo. 178 
pp. (Univ. Tutor Series.) Clive. 5s. 6¢. 

—— Medea, with English notes and a literal trans- 
lation by W. C. Green. 12 mo, 104 pp. Simp- 
kin. 2s. 6d. 

—— Tragedies, translated into English verse by A. 
S. Way. Vol. 3 (in 3 vols.), Crown 8vo. 518 
pp. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Horatius. The Odes and Epodes, translated by A. 
D. Godley. Crown 8vo. 122 pp. Methuen. 2s. 

—— The Epodes, trans!ated into English verse by 

A. S. Way. Sm. crown 8vo. 78 pp. Macmillan. 
2s. net. 

Masom (W. F.) and W. J. Woodhouse. History of 
Rome (300-202 b.c.). Sim. crown 8vo., 236 pp. 
(Univ. Tutor Series.) Clive. 4s. 6d. © *-; 

Menander’s Play. Revised text of the Geneva frag- 
ment, translation and notes by B. P. Grenfell and 
A.S. Hunt. 8 vo. Frowde. 1s. 6d. 

Mills (T. R.) Synopsis of Roman history (890-202 
B.C.). Interleaved with test questions. Crown 8vo. 
28 pp. (Univ. Tutor Series.) Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Plautus. Lindsay (W. M.) The Codex Turnebi of 
Plautus, 8vo. 68 pp. and numerous facsimile 
plates. Frowde. 21s. net. 

Sappho. Memoir, text, sclect renderings and a 
literal translation by H. T. Wharton. Fourth 
edition. 12 mo, 242 pp. Lane. 6s, net. 

Vergil. Bueolica et Georgica, with introduction and 
notes by I’. E. Page. 1210. 436 pp. (Classical 
Series.) Macmillan. 5s. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Altenburg (O.) De Sermone pedestri Italorum vetus- 
tissimo. 8vo. 37 pp. Greifswald. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. Michael (H.) Das Leben 
des Ammianus Marcellinus. 4to. 28 pp. Jauer. 

Aristophanes. Vahlen (J.) Quaestiones quasdam 
Aristophaneas prooemiandi causa colligimus. 4to. 
18 pp. Berlin. 

Bacchylides. Ludwich (A.) Bemerkungen zu den 
Inschriften der ilischen Tafeln und zu Bakchylides. 
4to. 13 pp. Kdonigsberg. 

— Weil (H.) Sur Yédition des Odes de Bacchy- 
lide par F. G. Kenyon. [Extrait du Journal des 
savants (Janvier 1898)]. 4to. 14 pp. Paris. 

Bulle (Heinr.) Griechische Statuenbasen. Skizze 
zu einer Entwickelungsgeschichte der antiken 
Postamentformen. 8vo. 40 pp. Miinchen, Buch- 
holz. 1 Mk. 50. 

Buresch (K.) Aus Lydien, epigraphisch-geo- 
graphische Reisefriichte, herausgegeben von O. 
Ribbeck. 8vo. xxvi, 227 pp., map. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 14 Mk. 

Bynum (EK. T.) Das Leben des M, Junius Brutus bis 
auf Caesars Ermordung. 8vo. 35 pp. 

Cagnat (RK). L’Aunée épigraphique, revue des 
publications épigraphiques rélatives & l’antiquité 
romaine (1897), par R. Cagnat. 8vo. 59 pp., 
double columns, engravings. Paris, Leroux. 

Callegari (EZ). I Gracchi e V’opera loro politico- 
sociale. 8vo. 40 pp. Padova. 

Cicero’s Reden fiir Ligarius und den Konig Dejotarus. 
Mit Einleitung herausgegeben von K. Rossberg. 
8vo. xxv, 36 pp. Miinster, Aschendorff. 75 Pf. 

Corpus inscriptionum etruscarum ab academia lite- 
rarum regia borussica Berolinensi ete. pecuniis ad- 
jutus, administrante A. Danielsson ed. Car. Pauli. 
7. segmentum. folio. Paginae 395-474. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth. 20 Mk. 

Eben (H.) Agis und Kleomenes. 8vo. 45 pp. 
Oberstein. 

Furtwéngler (A.) Neue Denkmiiler antiker Kunst. 
8vo. 35 pp., 12 plates, engravings. Miinchen. 
Goedeckemeyer (A.) Epikurs Verhiltnis zu Demokrit 
in der Naturphilosophie. 8vo. 157 pp. Strass- 

burg. 

Hesiod. Devantier (F.) Die Spuren des anlautenden 
Digamma bei Hesiod. 4to. 52 pp. Eutin. 

Holm (Ad.) Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum. 
Vol. III. (last). With Index to the 3 vols. 8vo. 
xvi, 787, 20 pp., map, 8 plates. Leipzig, Engel- 
mann. 18 Mk. 

Katrarius. FElter (A.) Jo Katrarii Hermodotus et 
Musocles dialogi primum editi. 4to. 54 pp. 


Bonn. 

Kohler (U.) Die Eroberung Asiens durch Alexander 
den Grossens und der korinthische Bund. 8vo. 
15 pp. Berlin, Reimer. 50 Pf. 

(Aus ‘ Sitzungsber. der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften ’.) 

Monuments grecs, publiés par )’Association pour |’ 
encouragement des études grees en France. Nrs. 
23-25. (1895-97.) 4to. viii, 78 pp. Paris, 
Maisonneuve. 





Plato. Hartman (J. J.) De emblematis in Platonis 
ros obviis. 8vo. vii, 152 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 
4 Mk. 

Plautus. Hasper (T.) De compositione Militis 
Gloriosi commentatio. Adiectae sunt emendationes 
Militis Gloriosi. 4to. 28 pp. Dresden. 

Polemon. Jiittner (H.) De Polemonis rhetoris vita, 
operibus, arte. (Breslauer philologische Abhand- 
lungen, herausgegeben von R. Foerster. Vol. VIII, 
pt. 1.) 8vo. v, 116 pp. Breslau, Marcus. 5 Mk. 

Rayot (E.) Les auteurs philosophiques grecs, 

tudes analytiques et critiques. 12 mo. vii, 
243 pp. Paris, Delaplane. 

Statii (Papinii P.) Silvarum libri, erklaert von Fr. 
Vollmer. 8vo. xvi, 598 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
16 Mk. 

Stiirenburg (H.) Die Bezeichnung der Flussufer bei 
Griechen und Roémern. 4to. 45 pp. Dresden. 

Sundén (J. M.) We tribunicia potestate a L. Sulla 
imminuta quaestiones. 8vo. 387 pp. Upsala. 
90 Pf. 

(Aus ‘Skrifter utgifna af. K. humanistiska 
vetenskapssamfundet i Upsala.’) 

Terentii Comoediae, iterum rec. A. Fleckeisen. 
12mo. ix, 311 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 10. 

Pampirius (Jos.) De comoedia terentiana 
scriptiuncula, 8vo. 19 pp. Eporediae. 

Terentius. Schlee (F.) Jahresbericht iiber Terenz 
von 1889—1896, mit Anhang iiber Seneca’s 
Tragoedien und Publilius Syrus. 8vo. 50 pp. 
Berlin, Calvary, 2 Mk. 40. 

(Aus ‘Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der 
class, Altertumswissenschaft.’) 

—— Tschernjaew (P.) Terentiana. - De Ciceronis 
studiis Terentianis. 8vo. 104 pp. Casani. 
2 Mk. 50. 

Thucydidis historiae, rec. C. Hude, Tomus I. : Libri 
I.—IV. 8vo. xvi, 352 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
10 Mk. 

Utzig (F.) Handlexicon der rémischen Literatur- 
geschichte. 8vo. iii, 87 pp. Braunschweig, 
Wissmann. 1 Mk. 50. 

Valerius Flaceus. UHarmand (R.) De Valerio 
Flacco Apollonii Rhodii imitatore. 8vo. 145 pp. 
Nancy, Berger-Levrault. 

Varro. Antiquitatum rerum divinarum libri 1. 
XIV. XV. XVI. Praemissae sunt quaestiones 
Varronianae, auctore R. Agahd. 8vo. 381 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 9 Mk. 20. 

(Aus ‘Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie,’ Suppl. 
Vol. XXIV.) 

Vergilius. Le Géorgiques de Virgile. Texte latin 
par A, Waltz. 18 mo. 228 pp., facsimile plate. 
Paris, Colin. 

Wachsmuth (C.) Ueber Ziele und Methoden der 
griechischen Geschichtsschreibung. 4to. 19 pp. 
Leipzig. 

Wagner (Jos.) Realien des griechischen Alterthums. 
8vo. vii, 127 pp., engravings. Briinn, Winiker. 
2 Mk. 40. 

Weinberger (W.) Adnotationes ad graccos Italiae 
codices spectantes. 8vo. 24 pp. Wien. 
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